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UNESCO delegates... 


WELCOME TO WEIN 


“Aqui tiene usted su casa,” says the Mexican host to his guest. 
“Now you have your home here,” or “My house is your house.” So, 
in the same hospitable Mexican spirit, our country is your country. 


Welcome, good neis*bors, to one of the great touristic centers of 
the world . . . to sunny, subtropical Cuernavaca, just an hour and a 
half from Mexico City . . . to the world-famed silver city of Taxco 
. . . to magnificent Acapulco, “The Riviera of the Americas.” 
You will find superb sunning and swimming at Fortin de las Flores, 
the Spas San Jose de Purua and Carci Crespo . .~ 


Find time to sightsee lovely Patzcuaro, with its serene lake bathed 
in a haze of melted pearls . . . the baby volcano Paricutin . . . 
flavorous old Guadalajara . . . Oaxaca, the archeological treasure. 


For information about travel in Mexico, consult the Mexican 
Tourist Association at Avenida Juarez 76, next door to the Hotel 
Del Prado. Its staff stands ready to render you any assistance you 
may request. 

MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 

MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico 
























































WORLD AFFAIRS 


PAX OMNIUM RERUM TRANQUILLITAS ORDINIS 

Worvtp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and 

proposals for world order and peace. It meither spomsors nor 
censors any of the views expressed by the writers. 


























UNESCO 

UNESCO approaches its second year of life with a new con- 
fidence born of the experience gained during 1947. This ex- 
perience has brought better understanding of the special fields. 
within which UNESCO must work if it is to make the greatest 
contribution to strengthening peace and security in the fields of 
education, science and culture. 

The interest shown by UNESCO’s member states, through 
their national commissions and co-operating bodies, and by 
professional and voluntary organizations, in UNESCO’s work 
during 1947 emphasizes the enormous potentialities of inter- 
national collaboration for advancing the objectives set out in 
the charter of UNESCO. 

On the other hand, there is increasing understanding of the 
dangers which beset UNESCO. Chief among these is the 
danger of the supposing that peace can be taken by storm; that 
we have only to unleash all the forces of propaganda and per- 
suasion to alter radically the course of men’s action. UNESCO 
must continue to select projects which are practical and to com- 
bine them in a unified programme which has a direct relevance 
to the realities of the present world situation. 

It has become clear that UNESCO’s role is to identify press- 
ing needs, to define ways of meeting them, to bring them to 
the attention of the proper agency, and to stimulate action upon 
them. 

The 1948 programme of action therefore has been framed 
to include four main categories of activities. The first encom- 
passes the work of UNESCO to promote the raising of stand- 
ards of education, science and culture throughout the world. 
Within this is the immediate and urgent task of reconstruction. 
Another is to help bring the benefits of education science and 
culture to under-developed regions. Beyond this, UNESCO 
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proposes a study of methods to assure a greater approach to- 
wards equality of educational opportunity in all countries, with- 
out regard to race, sex, or any other distinction, economic or 
social. 

In the second category are grouped measures to promote the 
free flow of ideas and of the materials of science, education and 
culture across national boundaries. Within this field, there is 
a broad programme for exchanging persons across frontiers, 
activities designed to help remove barriers—such as customs, 
tariffs, censorship and copyright—to the free exchange of in- 
formation around the globe. Interchanges between cultures 
are to be stimulated and facilitated, and publications on sub- 
_ jects of UNESCO interest are to be assisted . 

Education for International Understanding is the third field 
of UNESCO’s programme for 1948. This includes a series of 
practical measures affecting teachers, pupils and the materials 
that are needed for education designed to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the people of the world by the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Specific steps to help men understand their society and their 
environment are the fourth major category of UNESCO’s 1948 
programme. This field embraces studies of the forces surround- 
ing and influencing mankind, studies of the development of 
personality and its interplay with personalities of other cultural 
and physical environments. 

An over-riding theme of the 1948 programme remains con- 
stant with that of the 1947 programme. Alone, UNESCO 
can accomplish nothing. Just as this specialized agency of the 
United Nations is a product of increasingly widespread belief 
in the necessity and the practicability of an ordered world, so 
the activities undertaken to implement that belief cannot be 
carried out alone by a secretariat in Paris. 

The measure of UNESCO’s progress and the measure of its 
worth will be the degree to which there is cooperation and par- 
ticipation in its work by the peoples of the world. 


" Hrix 
Juvian Huxtey, 


Direcror GENERAL UN Educational 
Scientific &f Cultural Organization 

























A PROGRESS REPORT ON UNESCO* 


By Wa trer H. C. Laves 
Deputy Director-General 


This year, the first of UNESCO’s life, has been a period 
of trial and experiment. It has been a year of planning, of 
organizing and of laying a broad, solid groundwork for 
the work of bringing together the peoples and the nations 
of the world through education, science and culture. 

There should be no disappointment at the progress made 
so far this year by UNESCO, for it was only in April 1947 
that the program emerged from the planning stage and 
entered the realm of reality. It was at the end of April 
that the UNESCO Executive Board, which acts on behalf 
of the General Conference, approved the program and 
authorized the Secretariat to proceed with activities for 
its implementation. 

These activities, which range from furthering inter- 
national understanding to assisting international scientific 
societies are all aimed towards the single purpose which is 
clearly defined in the constitution of UNESCO: 

“<. . . to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science 
and culture, to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, 
without distinction of race, sex, language or religion... .” 

Taxpayers of the thirty-one member states of UNES- 
CO, ranging from China to Peru and from Norway to 
New Zealand, are paying a six-million dollar bill this year 
for UNESCO. What are the taxpayers getting for this 
money? 

In Mexico City, during November and December, a 
full and detailed report will be made to those who have 
invested their hopes, their time and energy, and their 
money in an organization aimed to build a stronger and 
better peace through science, education and the arts. It is 


*See also “UNESCO To Date,” by Herhsert J. Abraham, Wort_p ArFrairs, Sum- 
mer, 1947, page 114. 
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the purpose of this article merely to enumerate briefly 
what work is actually in progress. 

1. The most urgent task has been that of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation, about which Dr. Drzewieski has 
written at greater Jength in this issue of Wortp AFrFairs. 

It is clear that without physical rehabilitation of the 
educational, scientific and artistic life in regions of the 
world which were tragic battlefields of the war, these 
activities cannot effectively be harnessed to the job of 
strengthening the peace. 

The millions of missing school books and writing tools, 
the thousands of dead instructors who have been replaced 
by half-trained teachers—these are but two facets of the 
almost calamitous state of education in many countries of 
the world. Museums and libraries have been destroyed, 
pillaged or, at the very least, seriously neglected during 
the war years. Laboratories and study centers are idie for 
lack of equipment and lack of personnel. Millions of these 
people, for want of educational and information services 
lost their perspective in international affairs, know little 
about the United Nations and have lost hope in peace. 

Thus the task of stimulating and coordinating efforts to 
revive the cultural life and institutions of Europe and Asia 
has been assigned top-priority by UNESCO. And prog- 
ress to date has been most gratifying. 

2. The ground work has been laid for a thorough 
enquiry into the tensions affecting international under- 
standing to be carried out as a collaborative effort of social 
science specialists throughout member countries. This is 
an essential step for discovering fundamental causes of 
international friction as a basis for further positive steps 
through education for promoting international under- 
standing. . 

3. Nearly one hundred leading educators from thirty- 
one nations came together this summer at Sévres near 
Paris for a six-week UNESCO seminar. The purpose of 
the seminar was to assist teachers in developing better 
means for secondary education for international under- 
standing. Simultaneously, textbooks from many nations 
are being collected at UNESCO House with a view to the 
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preparation, in collaboration with National Commissions 
and experts throughout the world, of a draft model of 
textbook analysis for member states to use as guide. The 
effort here is to improve textbooks and other teaching ma- 
terials by eliminating jingoism and introducing what is 
required for understanding the world we live in today. 

4. We have moved from the planning to the action 
stage also with respect to the fundamental education. pro- 
gram. A panel of key educators was brought together to 
define the role of UNESCO in this work and to outline 
courses of action. In September, a regional conference 
on the subject will be held in Nanking, sponsored jointly 
by UNESCO and by the Chinese government. Another 
such conference will be held in Mexico City in November, 
bringing together leading educators from the entire west- 
ern hemisphere to exchange ideas and teaching techniques 
in fundamental education. 

Meanwhile, active cooperation is taking place to assist 
the governments of Haiti and of the United Kingdom in 
the development of fundamental education programs in 
their respective territories. 

5. A three-month survey of the technical needs in 
press, film and radio has been completed by UNESCO 
throughout the war-ruined countries. A vast documenta- 
tion has been compiled by field teams sent to discover the 
exact and most urgent requirements in these three vital 
media of communication—needs which include radio 
transmitters, film projectors, newsprint and typesetting 
machines. 

The results have been analyzed by an international 
committee of experts which will recommend ways and 
means of replacing the losses and deficiencies. This work 
is a part of UNESCO’s effort to break down the barriers 
to a free international exchange of ideas and information. 
The exsitence of technical media are a prerequisite for 
developing such exchanges. 

6. UNESCO has participated in international confer- 
ences whose purpose is to help break down the many other 
barriers to a free traffic of those ideas across national fron- 
tiers. These include censorship, copyright and currency re- 
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strictions, postal regulations, tariffs and quotas. Prelimi- 
nary work is underway for a meeting of copyright experts 
to meet at UNESCO House in September. 

7. UNESCO is establishing Field Science Cooperation 
Offices in locations remote from the main world centers 
of science and technology to help equalize progress and 
knowledge around the globe. Staff to set up such offices 
in Latin-America, the Far East and the Middle-East have 
already been selected and some are on their way. 

8. UNESCO has made substantial grants to assist inter- 
national scientific societies whose activities involve inter- 
national collaboration among scientists. 

9. Upon the invitation of UNESCO and the Govern- 
ment of Brazil an International Commission has just met 
at Belem de Para, Brazil, to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing an international institute of the Hylean Amazon. 
Such an organization would serve as a clearing-house for 
scientific exploration of the region and would serve to 
coordinate and diffuse the wealth of information which 
should emanate from such expeditions. It is contemplated, 
also, that international scientific groups would attack the 
countless social and scientific problems of the Amazon 
valley, and their findings should be of great value to the 
peoples of other equatorial regions of the world. 

10. Key theatrical figures from fourteen countries met 
during July at UNESCO House to prepare for an interna- 
tional theatre institute. Such a body, which will function 
independently but in cooperation with UNESCO, will 
facilitate the international exchange of representative the- 
atrical productions and will assist the travel of drama com- 
panies. This should serve to help build understanding 
among peoples by aiding international exchanges in the 
dramatic arts. 

11. Towards the same end, UNESCO is experimenting 
with the exchange of representative literary material of 
all types with a view to establishing possibly a center for 
this purpose. 

I have mentioned only a few of the principal activities 
which Unesco has actually begun this year. Many others 
are under way or are evolving from the planning stage. 
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All are conceived in terms of UNESCO’s objective to con- 
tribute to peace and security. Some are focused upon 
immediate contribution to peace and others upon enriching 
the peace assuming that it will be maintained. 

In addition to developing these operating programs, 
the first months have been devoted also to the business 
of creating a Secretariat, and of setting up essential ad- 
ministrative and financial machinery. An Exchange of 
Persons bureau has been established to assist and stimulate 
this important phase of cultural interchange. 

Meanwhile, UNESCO House has been the place of 
many important gatherings of international bodies, both 
governmental and non-governmental, including UNRRA, 
IRO, the International Council of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, and the International Union of Social 
Government. 

By its nature and its purpose, UNESCO does not work 
alone, independently and in isolation. UNESCO is in- 
tended rather to serve in a stimulating way for the car- 
rying on of activities consistent with UNESCO’s purposes. 
The activities themselves must be carried out by the peo- 
ples of the world. And the measures of UNESCO’s worth 
and of its effect will be just that yardstick: to what degree 
there is participation in its work by the governments, the 
voluntary organizations and the people. All programs are 
therefore developed with this end in view. 

This has been but an interim sketch of the activities 
which UNESCO has undertaken this year. It cannot be 
complete for, at this writing, our first year is only half 
ended. A full report on progress will be made at the 
Mexico City General Conference, a complete statement 
of activities and achievements to those whom we represent. 























THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF UNESCO 


By RicHarp McKEon 


Dean of Humanities, University of Chicago 


It was my privilege to attend the third meeting of the 
Executive Board of UNESCO as alternate to the American 
member, Mr. Milton Eisenhower. The Board, consisting 
of eighteen members elected by the General Conference, 
is responsible for general supervision of the program of the 
Organization . At its third meeting, held at Paris July 
24-29, the Board had before it a large variety of ques- 
tions, ranging from the relations of the Organization with 
the Department of Public Information of the United Na- 
tions to the agenda of the next meeting of the General 
Conference of UNESCO to be held at Mexico City in 
November. 

The meeting was characterized by a remarkable degree 
of agreement about the direction in which UNESCO 
should move. Even on so thorny a matter as the budget 
for next year, it was rapidly agreed that a reasonable 
figure to propose would be between eight and nine million 
dollars. 

The creation of a new international organization is 
attended by inevitable difficulties in building up a team of 
co-workers and in defining the role of the organization 
in the international scene. The July meeting of the Board 
gives ground for assurance that UNESCO is overcoming 
such difficulties. The first six months of operations have 
been marked by uncertainties and confusions, which are 
now being resolved. 

Two of the fundamental problems which UNESCO 
must solve may be formulated as follows: (1) How can 
UNESCO most efficiently work with and through other 
organizations? (2) How can UNESCO relate a large 
number of desirable projects in the large fields of educa- 
tion, science, cultural interests and mass communications 
to the central purpose of contributing to international 
peace through international understanding? 
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The first of these problems has facets which are unique 
to UNESCO, and some which are common to the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. Like other special- 
ized agencies, UNESCO should work in close association 
with the United Nations and the other inter-governmental 
bodies. There was danger of some friction arising from 
overlapping and uncocrdinated action. For example, the 
promotion of international collaboration in the medical 
sciences might be a function of both the World Health 
Organization and of UNESCO. Again, the international] 
agencies might run into difficulties by making separate and 
competing requests to producers of films or radio broad- 
casting organizations. These difficulties are being ironed 
out both by formal agreements and through working 
committees. 

UNESCO, however, in addition to being part of the 
fabric of the United Nations, stands at the center of a 
large group of non-governmental international organiza- 
tions. Some of these are of long standing, and have well 
defined purposes; others are reecnt creations. Some exist 
solely for the advancement of scientific knowledge and 
educational and cultural cooperation, while others may 
have only a tangential connection with UNESCO’s pri- 
mary concerns. In the first six months of its operations, 
UNESCO had made substantial grants-in-aid to some of 
these organizations, chiefly in the fields of the natural 
sciences. Formal agreements were being negotiated 
some cases. The Executive Board was concerned lest this 
continue without reference to the sound over-all develop- 
ment of UNESCO’s program. Accordingly, a Committee 
on non-governmental international organizations was ap- 
pointed to prepare recommendation on the policies to be 
followed in making cooperative arrangements with such 
bodies. 

It is axiomatic that UNESCO can carry out only a frac- 
tion of its program through the unaided activities of its 
own secretariat. World-wide cooperation in education, 
science and culture occurs, obviously, only if educators, 
scientists, and leaders of the culture in many countries are 
participating. Further, programs of mass education for 
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international understanding, although they may be stimu- 
lated and to some extent assisted by the international 
body, are essentially domestic enterprises. In recognition 
of these facts, the Constitution of UNESCO provided that 
there should be established National Commissions to link 
educational, scientific and cultural bodies with the work 
of UNESCO. Only six countries have so far established 
National Commissions. Partly for this reason the secre- 
tariat has not yet devised uniform and adequate proce- 
dures for enlisting the services of National Commissions. 
Consultation with a few individuals in a country was in 
some cases replacing consultations with the National Com- 
mission, a practice which, if continued and expanded, 
would nullify the usefulness of the Commissions. The 
Board called for more systematic use of channels. Extracts 
from its resolution on this question read as follows: 

“1) That the machinery by which the Secretariat submits re- 
quests relating to the programme of Unesco to the National Com- 
missions be systematized and that the National Commissions be 
informed whether similar requests have been circulated to all mem- 
ber Governments; and conversely that the National Commission 
be requested to set up well-defined organs of communication and 
information as well as working committees (including a small 
Publicity Committee), to expedite work. 

“2) That the Secretariat prepare and circulate periodically 
brief factual reports on the status of the programme approved by 
the Executive Board, and that conversely the National Commis- 
sions, through official channels, inform the Secretariat periodically 
of the programs of work undertaken by them; 

“3) That meetings of experts wherever possible be called well 
in advance, that the content and purpose of their meetings be 
carefully planned, and that member Governments be informed 
fully and promptly of plans for such meetings, that, wherever 
possible, they be permitted to recommend members for such meet- 
ings, and at least be informed concerning such membership.” 

I turn now to the question of UNESCO’s program. 
The difficulties in the way of reaching agreement on a 
program for UNESCO are well indicated by a statement 
taken from the introduction to the draft program for 1948. 

“On the other hand, the dangers which beset Unesco have 
also become much more apparent. There is the danger, present 
in many quarters, of supposing that peace can be taken by storm, 
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and that we have only to unleash all the forces of propaganda 
and persuasion to alter radically the course of men’s actions. There 
is the danger of spreading our efforts and resources over activities 
which, while good in themselves in the long run, are not of first 
importance at the present critical juncture in human affairs. There 
is the danger, even in the fields of education, science and culture, 
of pressure from sectional interests. Many workers in these fields 
have long been aware of a thousand and one new creative possi- 
bilities and have been frustrated in their fulfilment. They look 
to Unesco as the sponsor of their hopes, often without examining 
the actual contribution of their plans to the central purposes that 
the Organization is created to serve. Unesco must continue to 
select schemes which are practical, and to combine them in a uni- 
fied programme which has a direct relevance to the present world 
situation.” 

It was the task of the Executive Board to recommend 
to the General Conference a draft program for 1948. The 
program for next year must, of course, continue essential 
projects approved last December and already under way. 
It was feasible, however, to make a considerable revision 
since many of the projects had not passed the stage of 
preliminary exploration. 

A draft program presented by the Director-General 
was thoroughly discussed, and was referred to a Commit- 
tee on Program. The Committee, working in collabora- 
tion with the Secretariat, completed its labors expeditious- 
ly, and has circulated a revised draft program to the 
governments of member countries. The Secretariat was 
instructed to fill in certain details in the draft, and with 
the assistance of a Committee on Finance, to prepare esti- 
mates of the cost of the various programs; this further 
revision was to be completed early in September. 

The Draft Program reflects a striking convergence of 
views in the Board and the Secretariat. The first General 
Conference adopted a program which was basically a group 
of reports from sub-commissions with specialized interests 
—education, natural science, etc., — tied together and 
given some organic unity by the Commentary of the Chair- 
man of the Drafting Committee. The Executive Board, 
at its April meeting, moved the program to some extent 
away from the separation of subject interests by recog- 
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nizing four projects as “UNESCO-wide” projects. The 
new program presents a radically revised organization of 
the program centering around four main objectives. 

The first group of proposals is intended to promote 
the raising of standards of education, science and culture 
throughout the world. Included as an integral part of 
this program is assistance in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural reconstruction in war-devastated Member States. A 
second task is raising standards of Fundamental Educa- 
tion, to bring the benefits of education, science and culture 
to underdeveloped countries. Beyond this, it is proposed 
to study measures designed to assure a closer approach 
toward equality of educational opportunity in all countries. 

The second main objective is to promote the free flow 
of ideas. Within the category are programs to promote 
the interchange of persons, to remove barriers to and open 
up channels for the interchange of communications in all 
forms, to stimulate the constructive use of the mass media, 
to facilitate the collection and dissemination of data, and 
to promote interchanges between cultures in the fields of 
the arts, sciences and humanities. 

Education for international understanding constitutes a 
third main heading, comprising with some expansion proj- 
ects already under way. 

Finally, a group of studies is proposed which are de- 
signed to increase understanding of the social and natural 
environment and of the social implications of man’s in- 
creased scientific knowledge. Notable here is a adie 
enlarged conception of the study of social tensions. 

This study, it is proposed, will include an inquiry into 
the distinctive character of the various national cultures 
and ideals, an inquiry into the conceptions which the peo- 
ple of one nation entertain about their own and about 
other nations, and a study of social influences throughout 
life which predispose toward international understanding 
on the one hand and aggressive nationalism on the other. 

The General Conference Meeting at Mexico City will 
review these proposals. The American delegation to the 
Conference will have the benefit of the comments made 
by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. It may 
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be expected, however, that any changes adopted by the 
Conference will be such as to give greater clarity and 
depth to the projects, rather than merely to extend the 
program by addition. 

Returning to Paris in July, I was able to compare the 
status of UNESCO with what I had seen on my earlier 
visit in February. The progress made in the intervening 
four months was heartening. Parts of the program, it is 
true, were still handicapped because the vital problem of 
finding top level directors had not been solved. Such 
gaps in personnel as now exist, however, seems to be 
attributable chiefly to commendable carefulness in the 
making of appointments. 

In every field a useful start had been made on some 
important project. For example, in the arts, a meeting 
of experts to draw up plans for the International Institute 
of the Theatre was about to be held. Thorough prepara- 
tion was under way for the meeting of the Commission to 
consider the establishment of the Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon. The six-week Seminar for teachers from mem- 
ber states to study problems of education for international] 
understanding was in session at Sevres. The Secretariat 
was conducting negotiations for setting up some pilot edu- 
cation projects in Haiti and East Africa. These are a few 
examples of activities under way. They gave evidence 
that a new international organization was actually at work. 

UNESCO is taking its place as the center of a network 
of international cooperation in the arts, in the sciences, in 
education, and humanistic studies. It is solving the initial 
problems of administration and staff, it is furnished with 
a modest but for the time being an adequate budget, it 
has an imposing agenda of useful projects. But there is 
an underlying question which UNESCO must answer if 
it is to justify its existence. That questica is, how can 
UNESCO contribute significantly to the promotion of a 
world community based on understanding, within which 
international political institutions can successfully operate. 
UNESCO is exposed to the constant temptation to evade 
this question. 
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Programs should be part of a coordinated plan directed 
toward this end. They must not become separate self- 
contained activities. It is not sufficient for UNESCO to 
content itself with generating a hazy international under- 
standing as a by-product of miscellaneous international 
collaboration. 

The program which the Executive Board approved can, 
I believe, be so interpreted and conducted as to contribute 
directly to the establishment of the world community. 
Yet, in order that it may make that contribution, the as- 
sumptions on which it is based must be exposed to candid 
and critical examination. It is the responsibility of the 
delegations to the General Conference of UNESCO to 
carry forward one step further the continuous process of 
clarifying UNESCO’s essential functions and objectives. 




















RECONSTRUCTION: —-* MOST URGENT 
TASK 


By Bernarp DrzeEwieski 
Director, UNESCO Reconstruction Programme 





The most urgent of UNESCO’s many projects during 
1947 has been in the field of reconstruction, for without 
material help to the educational, scientific and artistic life 
of the war-devastated countries there can be no solid basis 
for the use of those activities towards preserving and en- 
riching the peace. 

UNESCO accordingly assigned top-priority to its pro- 
gramme of reconstruction, and progress in this field has 
exceeded our initial expectations. 

The role of UNESCO in this task, as in all of its ac- 
tivities, is not that simply of a relief agency nor of a clear- 
ing-house for information. UNESCO’s purpose is to 
stimulate and to co-ordinate the efforts being made 
throughout the world to repair the damages wrought by 
war in great regions of Europe and Asia. 

The first job was to learn accurately and completely 
the extent of that damage and the degree of the most 
pressing requirements. A circular letter was sent out to 
sixteen of the worst hit countries to obtain precise informa- 
tion on their needs in the fields of education, science and 
culture. Simultaneously, UNESCO field workers trav- 
elled through those regions to gather first-hand informa- 
tion. 

Their reports, and the data obtained by correspondence, 
are now being compiled into a general statement of needs, 
listed in categories, country by country. 

At the same time, representatives of scores of interna- 
tional voluntary organizations convened at UNESCO 
House to create a Temporary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction (TICER) to co-ordinate the 
donor activities in countries which did not suffer so greatly 
from the war. 

The American Commission alone of this group includes 
more than 200 voluntary organizations which are working 
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tirelessly and energetically to collect the necessary money 
and materials for reconstruction. 

Clear evidence of the work of the American Commis- 
sion is shown by the fact that, within the first four months, 
those 200 groups had collected over seventy million dol- 
lars in money and materials. Other donor countries re- 
ported similar striking results after only the first months 
of the campaign. 

Some examples of specific contributions which have been 
made would include: 300 sets of the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica by that company, most of these 
have now been distributed on the basis of most urgent 
need to the libraries and universities of seventeen coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia. 

France contributed 30,000 post-liberation books which 
have been distributed through UNESCO, and an addi- 
tional 25,000 copies of five French classics which are now 
being allocated to libraries in 21 war-ruined countries. 
Nearly a quarter of a million francs were collected by the 
University of Paris, and the money used to purchase books 
and other educational materials. 

Canada has contributed more than 2,000 tons of educa- 
tional equipment, and the British Council for Education 
in World Citizenship has allocated £16,000 to be spent in 
collaboration with UNESCO for the purchase of such 
needed equipment as microfilm reading apparatus. 

The Australian government is urging its school children 
to make scrap books, kindergarten materials and simple 
technical equipment for the children of war-devastated 
countries. It is sending war surplus materials, teaching 
aids, radio sets and film projectors through UNESCO for 
allocation to the most needy areas. 

In the United States, a project is underway for the 
sale of paintings by well-known French artists. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale will be used for the assistance of artists 
in the recent war zones. Graduating classes in many 
American schools are contributing for the help of their 
fellow students in Europe and Asia. 

Similar and other projects are under way in Denmark, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium, throughout the British 
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Dominions and the Latin American countries. 

These are but a few examples of the specific gifts and 
collections which have been made to meet the most urgent 
requirements. 

Fellowships, travel and study-grants also play an im- 
portant role in the UNESCO programme, for it is felt 
that the physical reconstruction of schools, libraries, mu- 
seums and laboratories will be fruitless unless there are 
available persons well equipped to make them living forces 
for development and international understanding. Candi- 
dates in the war-devastated countries are selected primarily 
on the basis of their influence in their own countries, so 
that upon their return they may communicate concrete 
benefits from their study. 

Already, the campaign for fellowships has met with en- 
thusiastic response. Rotary international has provided 
two fellowships for students in Poland and Greece; the 
American Chemical Society has made available ten study- 
grants. The Belgian and French Ministries of Education 
have offered five and twenty fellowships respectively. 
Great Britain has offered ten fellowships for film tech- 
nicians and five for newspapermen. In each case, UNESCO 
has selected the candidates through the Ministries of Edu- 
cation in its war-damaged member states. 

Even the tools of war have been put to use by 
UNESCO to serve the cause of peace. Fifty workshops 
have been made up, partly from war surplus materials 
and partly from newly-purchased equipment. These have 
been allocated to China (12), to Poland (9), to Greece 
(7), to Czechoslovakia (8), and to the Philippines (5). 
The nine remaining workshops, which are used to supple- 
ment the facilities of technical schools, are being held in 
reserve by UNESCO for allocation to future member 
states. 

UNESCO has also launched “pilot projects” in connec- 
tion with Youth Service Camps, helping guide the educa- 
tional activities with the boys and girls in such hostels and 
summer work camps. At present, UNESCO is associated 
in sponsoring four such groups in Belgium, Poland, France 
an dCzechoslovakia. The work this year has been princi- 
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pally concerned with helping implant among the youthful 
members a spirit of co-operation and of understanding 
across national frontiers. 

All of these activities are made known to the world, 
particularly those concerned with physical reconstruction, 
through a monthly UNESCO Reconstruction Newsletter. 
This publication lists details of progress being made to 
meet the needs of deficiency areas, and serves also to keep 
informed educational authorities within the war-ruined 
areas. It is widely circulated among the thirty-one mem- 
ber states of UNESCO, in English, French and Spanish. 

A book coupon scheme is also being fostered by 
UNESCO to help overcome the grave literature famine 
which exists in wide areas of the world. Under this 
scheme, people in all member states may purchase litera- 
ture of other member states by paying in their own cur- 
rency. This automatically overcomes one of the most 
serious problems of the post-war, that of “hard” and 
“soft” currencies. 

It is often impossible for the people of a country whose 
currency has little value on the international market, or 
whose currency is rigidly controlled by the government, 
to obtain the literature of the outside world. By the 
UNESCO book coupon scheme, they may obtain coupons 
with their own money which are negotiable in any other 
currency. The project is centralized through the national 
agencies which UNESCO is setting up in each member 
state. 

A similar effort to permit the freer communication of 
literature across currency frontiers is planned by UNESCO 
with a projected book exchange centre. 

A reconstruction project which is now in the planning 
stage and which we hope to get under way by the end 
of the year is that of collecting salvage paper for the print- 
ing of school textbooks and notepaper. Used books and 
magazines will be collected throughout the world, again 
through international voluntary organizations, reduced 
to pulp and transformed into paper for printing purposes. 

The necessity for this work needs no emphasis, both 
because of the over-riding worldwide paper shortage and 
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because of the millions of school-books which were de- 
stroyed by the Axis powers during their occupation of Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

I have mentioned but the high points of UNESCO’s 
activities in the field of educational, scientific and cultural 
reconstruction. The programme itself is less than six 
months old. We feel that much has already been achieved, 
but we are acutely conscious of the enormous needs that 
have yet to be met. 

UNESCO field surveys have uncovered, for example, 
that there is a vital and immediate need for 250 million 
pencils, 100 million notebooks, 104 million pen nibs and a 
wide variety of other basic tools for the school houses of 
Europe alone. 

In Poland, 90% of the higher educational institutions 
were destroyed; in Luxembourg, damages to cultural 
structures amount to a third of the total wealth of the 
principality. 

Sixty per cent of the schools in Czechoslovakia were de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. Teaching personnel has been 
reduced to a fifth of the pre-war figure. In Yugoslavia, 
nearly 8,000 schools and laboratories were destroyed or 
damaged. 

Statistics, however, are cold and unrevealing. The 
measure of the destruction and of the need is greater than 
can be described with words or figures. The loss to the 
social and intellectual progress of great regions of the 
world cannot be estimated. 

The task is that of helping restore the facilities and the 
structures of education, science and culture in those re- 
gions. And once again allow me to emphasize: UNESCO 
is not simply a relief agency. UNESCO acts in this role 
as the spark and the guide: the responsibility is that of the 
people of the world. 

Until we can rebuild and restore, repair and restock the 
schools, the libraries, the laboratories and the museums, 
we cannot expect to make real progress with the major 
and permanent task of UNESCO, that of strengthening 
and enriching the peace for all peoples. 



















THE U. S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


By Mirtron EisENHOWER 
Chairman of the Commission 


As the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO enters its second year, the area of its responsi- 
bilities becomes more sharply defined and the importance 
of its work more heavily emphasized. While it is still too 
early to make a general audit of its achievements and po- 
tentialities, the Commission itself and the unique function 
it was created to perform have shown many indications of 
becoming permanent—and welcome—features of Amer- 
ican cultural life. 

The bedrock situation which has given immediate na- 
tional and international significance to the Commission’s 
efforts is summarized in two findings of our public opinion 
experts. Their studies show that during the past ten years 
the attitude of the American public toward taking active 
part in international organizations has completely re- 
versed iteslf. Every test of opinion since Pearl Harbor has 
shown a strong approval of active entry into world col- 
laboration for peace. This change has been one of the 
significant factors in world affairs of the postwar era. Yet 
a poll taken within the year has highlighted a startling 
lack of individual integration. When the National Opin- 
ion Research Center asked the question, “Can you think 
of anything that you personally can do that would help 
prevent another war?” some 64 per cent of the American 
public answered in the negative. 

The discrepancy between the two findings is one mea- 
sure of the task and the opportunity confronting the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. Permanent peace in 
this suddenly contracted world must be a peoples’ peace, 
earned by the people, and based upon a sturdy frame- 
work of understanding among peoples. What the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies are able to do to as- 
sure peace will in the long run be precisely what millions 
of people in all nations are willing for them to do—and 
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will help them to do. The peoples’ role is active and in- 
clusive. There is a job for everybody. The individual 
will-to-peace in the United States, and everywhere else, 
must be given the opportunity of using individual means 
of helping to achieve peace. There, in a sentence, is what 
I believe to be the central purpose of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and the essence of the 
UNESCO idea. 

The concept of the national commission as the prime 
agency for directing the active grass-roots collaboration in 
the fields of science, education and culture toward world 
peace is a significant innovation in intergovernmental rela- 
tionships. LUUNESCO, of course is an intergovernmental 
agency, but unlike most other organizations which involve 
negotiations by governmental representatives, it is in every 
sense a peoples’ agency, the result of voluntary individual 
efforts which by their moral and cultural nature are not 
ordinarily at the command of or under the control of gov- 
ernments. Structurally UNESCO is a member of the 
United Nations family, and its programs and policies are 
determined by governmentally appointed and governmen- 
tally responsible delegates, assembled annually in inter- 
national conference. But standing alone, as an official 
agency, UNESCO can do nothing and be nothing. For 
its success must depend upon the voluntary cooperation of 
private organizations and individuals in every part of the 
world. 

The people of the United States are willing to give a 
full measure of cooperation, but as the results of the opin- 
ion poll I have quoted indicate, many of them just don’t 
know how to go about doing it. They have yet to learn 
how varied are the ways of private action made possible 
through the National Commission. Obviously one of the 
major tasks in the coming year must be to secure the widest 
understanding of the programs and facilities of this unique 
body. For it is through such a cooperative national clear- 
ing house that American individuals and private American 
organzations with major interests in scientific, educational 
and cultural matters can find for the first time in their na- 
tional history, an effective means of projecting their col- 
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lective judgment and collective effort, as such, on the 
international scene. 

Looking back over the National Commission’s first year 
of operation I am impressed by the speed of events and 
the readiness with which the great private organizations of 
the United States have accepted a new coordination. As a 
people we have never been tolerant of efforts to formalize 
our private activities. In cultural affairs, particularly, we 
are intensely individualistic. With the possible exception 
of certain wartime measures we have avoided the prece- 
dent of an officially imposed unity for our educational, sci- 
entific and cultural interests. We put our faith in the fer- 
tility of individual initiative, believing that the unfettered 
and uncoordinated exercise of individual talent would 
somehow add up to the full national potential in these 
fields. We believed, in short, that birds of a cultural feath- 
er would naturally flock together and by expressing them- 
selves as individuals would achieve a fully representative 
national unity in science, in education and in the arts. 
Hence we have had no National Theater, no Royal So- 
ciety, no National Academy, and no Ministry of Education 
in the sense in which those bodies have evolved in other 
nations. 

Yet the United States was the first member nation of 
UNESCO to create formally and by law a National Com- 
mission. Article VII of UNESCO’s Constitution suggests 
that each member state “. . . make such arrangements as 
suit its particular conditions for the purpose of associating 
its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific and 
cultural matters with the work of the Organization, pref- 
erably by the formation of a National Commission broadly 
representative of the Government and such bodies.” The 
United States Congress, acting promptly and vigorously, 
included in its measure authorizing the President to ac- 
cept membership in UNESCO directions for the establish- 
ment of such a national body. President Truman signed 
the measure (Public Law 565) on July 30, 1946. By the 
time that UNESCO’s first General Conference convened 
in Paris in November of 1946, the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO was a functioning body and had 
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exerted a clear-cut influence upon the policies advanced by 
the United States Delegation to the General Conference. 

Interest in the new body naturally was intense when the 
General Conference opened in Paris, for the innovation not 
only presented a somewhat unexpected departure from 
American habits of individual action but also set an interna- 
tional precedent. One of the basic parts of UNESCO’s 
projected working structure had been put to the test. 
Would it prove practical in action? Was it possible in such 
a short time to bring the diverse private and official cul- 
tural activities of a nation to a working focus and project 
their influence upon an international program? For the 
delegates and observers who had to report back to their 
forty-seven governments, these questions had an immedi- 
ate significance. They had a convincing answer. They 
saw an official Delegation composed of distinguished men 
and women appointed from the membership of such a Na- 
tional Commission and they heard a powerful nation’s 
policy expressed by direct quotation from that National 
Commission’s advice. 

Assistant Secretary of State William Benton, Chairman 
of the American delegation, in addressing a plenary ses- 
sion of the General Conference, stated that “The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO . . . is a body 
unique in American history. It unites in one assembly 
spokesmen of the arts, sciences and learned professions; 
of the educational system at all levels; of radio, motion 
pictures and the press; of the educational interests of labor 
and agriculture, and of religious bodies; and of many 
other groups that are now working for the establishment 
of peace. ..... My nine associates, appointed by President 
Truman to our Delegation here, are all of them members 
of the United States Commission for UNESCO.” 

Mr. Benton continued with an interpretation of UNES- 
CO’s principles that was largely the contribution of the 
U. S. National Commission. “Let me quote,” he said, 
“from the report submitted by the United States National 
Commission to the Department of State: ‘UNESCO is not 
conceived as an international undertaking to promote edu- 
cation and science and culture as ends in themselves, but 
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rather through education, science and culture, to advance 
the peace of the world. The American Delegation should 
support those proposals for action which give promise of 
advancing directly and significantly the cause of peace 
through understanding’.” 

Thus the National Commission made itself felt at the 
Paris conference. In its.advisory and consultative capac- 
ity it had proved to be an effective instrument for deter- 
mining national policy in areas which had hitherto lacked 
such collective expression. 

The Commission’s other formal functions, as expressed 
in its bylaws, are “to serve as an agency of liaison with the 
organizations, institutions and individuals in the United 
States which are interested in matters relating to the ac- 
tivities of UNESCO” and “to promote an understanding 
of the general objectives of UNESCO on the part of the 
people of the Unite dStates.” The rising tempo of action 
in the programs carrying out these functions is setting new 
precedents and establishing new channels of national and 
international cooperation, but at least equally important 
are the informal collaborations and working arrangements 
which are growing out of the Commission’s function as a 
national clearing house. 

The State of New Jersey offers an example of what 
these informal collaborations can mean. At a banquet 
sponsored by Rutgers University and the New Jersey 
Education Association some 800 leaders of business, labor 
and the professions gathered to view an exhibition repre- 
senting a score of cultures. They heard addresses by dip- 
lomats of foreign nations, discussed problems of foreign 
affairs and planned projects for the State. These leaders 
went back to their own towns and induced their mayors to 
proclaim “World Neighbor” days. The high schools held 
morning assemblies; service clubs and women’s clubs fea- 
tured discussions of international problems; entire towns 
attended forum discussions in the evenings. These meet- 
ings were in many instances addressed by diplomats from 
foreign countries as by United States Government officers. 
Two hundred community programs brought United Na- 
tions representatives to speak before New Jersey audi- 
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ences, and towns vied with each other to put on colorful 
exhibitions of foreign cultures. 

Similar action at the community level has been on the 
increase all over the nation. The city of Milwaukee held 
its own UNESCO conference which was attended by five 
members of the U. S. National Commission and approxi- 
mately 1500 leaders of the city. The members of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in Missouri have 
stepped up their Pan-American Program with a series of 
what they call “practical peace projects”; a steering com- 
mittee of five women from the five school districts of the 
State have inaugurated a schedule which includes exchange 
fellowships for South American students, the organization 
of Pan-American institutes in five college towns, the hold- 
ing of large Pan-American fiestas, a vacation plan includ- 
ing travel and entertainment during vacation periods for 
visiting students, and the promotion of Spanish classes in 
high schools, colleges and adult groups. And Worcester, 
Massachusetts, initiated a program which saw each week 
devoted to a member nation of the United Nations, be- 
ginning with Australia. Each Tuesday evening a forum 
was broadcast on which a representative of the nation of 
the week discussed his country’s problems with the local 
citizens. The town’s newspapers cooperated by featuring 
stories about the nation. Stores placed displays in their 
windows. Hotels served appropriate national dishes. 
Women’s Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
groups sponsored addresses and discussions about current 
problems in the nation of the week. 

These community programs had a definite purpose. As 
in all the projects initiated, facilitated or encouraged by 
the National Commission, they were merely means to an 
end. From the very first the U. S. National Commission 
has emphasized that the collaboration it seeks must be 
directed toward a single purpose, that of establishing a 
moral and intellectual world climate favorable to peace. 
Progress toward that goal, however, is proving to be a 
tonic to the whole of American culture. I do not believe 
that I am being visionary in hailing the advent of a tre- 
mendously heightened sense of national unity in the cul- 
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tural life of the United States. The proof, of course, is 
still in the making, but, adding up the factors already at 
work is an instructive exercise. What general coordination 
might one expect to come out of the diverse, rotating, 
membership of the National Commission? What of the 
Commission’s function as a national clearing house for col- 
lective cultural action and its channels to similar coordinat- 
ing bodies in France, Brazil, Great Britain, and eventually, 
other member nations of UNESCO when they also estab- 
lish national commissions? What will be the germinating 
influences of the national and regional conferences such as 
those called by the Commission at Philadelphia and Den- 
ver? And what, finally will be the moral and cultural re- 
sults of a national effort geared to the individual citizen’s 
contribution? 

The National Commission has begun to operate as a 
specialized working center for a vast network of organiza- 
tions and individuals. As required by law it consists of the 
delegates from sixty of the “principal national voluntary 
organizations interested in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural matters” and forty outstanding persons “including 
not more than ten persons holding office under or em- 
ployed by the Government of the United States, not more 
than fifteen representatives of the educational, scientific 
and cultural interests of State and local governments, and 
not more than fifteen persons chosen at large.” To secure 
“4 desirable rotation” membership is limited to not more 
than two consecutive terms of three years each. As a re- 
sult of these provisions for a broad representation, the 
Commission has the freedom to plan nationally and, 
through its members, the means to execute locally. It can 
effect cooperation with the peoples of other nations in a 
two-way channel that reaches from individual to individ- 
ual. In all this, it must be remembered, the individual is 
the key unit. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO 
has the starch and backbone of its official responsibilities, 
but its flesh and blood, the breath and life of its potential 
greatness, are in the private citizens who work out its pro- 
grams. The path to peace is through the individual—his 
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conscience, his special abilities, his tolerance, his willing- 
ness to act collectively for world betterment. Organiza- 
tions and group planning can do much to provide him with 
the means of participation, and his National Commission 
can channel his efforts toward a useful focus; for the ques- 
tion of peace will be decided by his heart and mind. 

We are beginning to learn that there is no other, no 
shorter way to this objective. It is a path which cannot be 
precisely surveyed. It can only be guaged by the timeless 
measurements of cultural progress. 





SAID IN 1828 


By Wituiam Lapp 
At the meeting organizing the American Peace Society 


“We hope to increase and promote the practice already 
begun, of submitting national differences to amicable dis- 
cussion and arbitration; and, finally, of settling all na- 
tional controversies by an appeal to reason, as becomes 
rational creatures, and not by physical force, as is worthy 
only of brute beasts; and that this shall be done by a con- 
gress of Christian nations, whose decrees shall be enforced 
by public opinion that rules the world.” 











UNESCO GOES TO MEXICO 


By ArtHur A. CoMPpToNn 
Acting U. S. Representative at UNESCO 


On November 6, 1947—approximately one year after 
coming officially into existence—UNESCO will open its 
Second General Conference in the Palacio de Bellas Artes 
in Mexico City. Those of us who have participated in 
drawing up plans and fixing the draft agenda are con- 
vinced that a firm basis has been laid for the work of the 
Conference which is to determine the policies and main 
lines of work of the Organization. 

For this purpose, each of the member states will send up 
to five delegates, five alternates and attached experts to 
the sovereign assembly for a month-long conference. To- 
gether with observers from other nations and from scores 
of international organizations, they will comprise an im- 
pressive gathering of leading world personalities in the 
fields of science, education and culture which will hear a 
full progress report on UNESCO’s first year of life and 
prepare its program of action for 1948. 

Concurrently with the General Conference a UNESCO 
Month program will be sponsored jointly by the Mexican 
Government and UNESCO. Included will be lectures, 
exhibitions, films and programs of music, drama and bal- 
let. Highlights of the month will be an exhibition of pre- 
Columbian art and sculpture presented by the Mexican 
Government, and displays by UNESCO showing its role 
in the field of museums, libraries, and educational recon- 
struction. 

A regional conference on fundamental education, spon- 
sored jointly by UNESCO and the Mexican Government, 
will meet at the same time to provide experts from the 
Western Hemisphere with a form for an exchange of 
ideas and techniques for combatting illiteracy. 

The provisional agenda for the General Conference 
calls, immediately after the opening preliminaries, for ac- 
tion on the applications for full UNESCO membership 
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by a number of nations (including Austria, Hungary, 
Italy and Switzerland). 

A full progress report by the Director General on the 
work of UNESCO during 1947 will then be presented 
for general discussion to the Conference by the chairman 
of the Executive Board with his comments. This will be 
followed by reports from each member state on action 
taken during the last year within their own countries to 
apply the forces of education, science and culture to 
UNESCO’s goal of establishing the defenses of peace in 
the minds of men. 

The General Conference will then organize itself into 
two key commissions, one of which will deal with the 1948 
program and the budget needed to implement it, the other 
will deal with UNESCO administration and the relations 
of the Organization with member states and international 
bodies of every description. 

At this point the agenda provides for an innovation by 
the establishment of “working parties,” or “technical com- 
mittees,” to consider the best means of utilizing the techni- 
cal resources of the following eleven specialties to imple- 
ment the projected 1948 program of UNESCO: arts and 
letters, libraries, education, fundamental education, inter- 
national education, mass communication, museums, philos- 
ophy and humanistic studies, reconstruction, natural sci- 
ences, social science and copyright. These “working par- 
ties,” as distinct from the two formal commissions, will 
not present reports to the Conference but will provide ex- 
pert advice to the Director General for his guidance in 
carrying out the program formally approved. 

After this, the General Conference will meet in plenary 
session to hear the reports of the two formal commissions 
and adopt a program for 1948 and a budget. 

The General Conference will adjourn after fixing the 
date and place of its Third Session, and UNESCO will be 
launched on its second year with the renewed impetus 
given by this international meeting of men and minds to 
grapple with their mutual problem of building an endur- 
ing peace. 
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GROWING LIGHT 


The Process of human advance which brought forth 
character is still unfinished, is still going on. The possi- 
bilities of its future are unlimited, and it is our responsi- 
bility to bring the vast significance of this new fact to bear 
as a practical influence upon our own conduct. In doing 
so we gain the full realization that we are no longer car- 
rying forward merely traditional truths and inherited 
teachings with which we may have little sympathy. 

Just as the light of character once dawned in a darkness 
which had never known such light before, so there is no 
reason to doubt the growth of that light to illumine realms 
of being that still lie all unrealized in the unfathomed 
ages toward which our limited vision of today looks out 


but does not see. 


James H. Breasrep, 


From “The Dawn of Conscience.” 











MORROW IN MEXICO 


By Howarp E. STINGLE 
Student of International Affairs 


Good will exists today between the United States and 
Mexico. The recent exchange visits of our two Chief Ex- 
ecutives dramatize that fact. But this spirit is admittedly 
new—for a century such amity was unhéard of. How did 
it develop? 

History records that the dealings of the United States 
with her southern neighbor began in distrust and con- 
tinued with mounting, though sometimes intermittent, 
tension, until the year 1927. Then, almost exactly two 
decades ago, the mission of one man forestalled almost in- 
evitable rupture. That man, often credited with reversing 
the whole gloomy course of this phase of world events, 
was Dwight Morrow. 

Morrow, whom all biographical sketches categorize 
simply as “American diplomat,” possessed such a versa- 
tile nature as to defy attempts at descriptive titles. Even 
his biographer, Harold Nicolson, barely touches on the 
many varied problems which Morrow brought to solution. 

An Alger-like career led Morrow from “rags to riches” 
and from riches to public service. Born the son of the 
president of Marshall College, Morrow began life with 
little more than the respect accorded his father’s position. 
His first occupation was that of errand boy in an office. 
His own brother nosed him out of appointment to West 
Point. 

So he worked his way through Amherst College, there 
becoming the friend of President-to-be Calvin Coolidge. 
He worked his way, too, through Columbia Law School 
and became an attorney. After 15 years of legal practice, 
he entered the banking firm of J. P. Morgan, eventually 
becoming a Morgan partner during the great financial ac- 
tivity of World War I. Here he learned to untangle 
knotty problems—finances of the New Haven Railway, 
organization of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
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establishment of the Kennecott Copper Company, transfer 
of General Motors properties. 

In public service, he helped frame the New Jersey 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, served as a member of 
the Prison Inquiry Commission of New Jersey, and, in 
1918, acted as adviser to the Allied Maritime Transport 
Council, for which he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

Then, in October 1927, Coolidge named him Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico. What were the problems which now con- 
fronted him? 

The first problem was the psychological tension between 
the United States and Mexico, dating back to the birth of 
the Mexican Republic. The first Mexican minister to ar- 
rive in Washington had found such inhospitality that he 
had written: 

“The haughtiness of these republicans will not allow them to 
look upon us as equals . . . their vanity goes so far as to believe 
that their capital will be that of all the Americas.” 

From this point forward, the ministries of Joel Poin- 
sett, Anthony Butler, and others down through Henry 
Lane Wilson only aggravated unfortunate relationships. 
Manifest Destiny, unilateral Monroe Doctrinism, and 
Dollar Diplomacy all left scars on the Mexican body poli- 
tic. Two wars opened breaches never closed. Dismember- 
ment of Mexico by cessions of Texas, New Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona bred undying resentment. 

And the political vacuum which permitted carving out 
the American Southwest also afforded asylum to border 
lawlessness. Mexican raids across the Rio Grande were 
common. Force was therefore returned in kind, as the 
punitive expeditions of Generals Ord and Pershing attest. 

Thus an ever-existing psychology prevented ordinary 
matters from being worked out on a basis of simple factu- 
ality. 

Two specific questions, however, were complicated by 
this emotional background. Morrow found them at their 
peak in 1927: (1) the land problem, and (2) the oil prob- 
lem. 
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The land problem involved the United States primarily 
because U. S. nationals held a tenth of Mexico’s land sur- 
face at a time when that country decided to rectify the 
maladjustment in her own system of tenure. From the 
time of the conquistadores, Mexico had been plagued by 
a land distribution hopelessly out of joint. The encomi- 
enda system had built a landed aristocracy which clamped 
an iron grasp on all arable lands. The dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz had hastened this monopolistic trend by “en- 
closing” almost all public lands. 

So Revolution in 1911 and a new Constitution in 1917 
sought to redistribute the Mexican topsoil among those 
deprived of it. Especially were to be restored the “en- 
closed” communal lands. 

Americans felt the impact of the Revolution in three 
ways. First they found their lands in danger of expro- 
priation. Second, they were forbidden to possess lands 
within 100 kilometers of the border or 50 kilometers of 
the sea. Third, they were deprived of advantages ac- 
corded Mexican nationals unless they renounced their 
right to U. S. diplomatic protection, a principle known as 
the Calvo Doctrine. 

Oil, the second specific problem, was even more knotty. 
The same Revolution which brought land reform also 
brought nationalistic legislative outbursts against the for- 
eigners, particularly regarding oil. Though Mexican tra- 
dition, by a principle called dominium directum, reserved 
to the Government actual ownership of all subsoil depos- 
its, including petroleum, Mexico’s oil industry had been 
developed by foreigners who believed that by holding the 
topsoil they acquired the right to minerals below. The 
1917 Constitution suddenly threatened the American oil 
interests by reexerting the dominium directum principle 
and invoking the Calvo Doctrine. 

How did Morrow attack problems like these? With le- 
gal and financial qualifications only for the post, his diplo- 
matic methods were necessarily unorthorox. A lawyer 
preparing for a case, his first approach was to ascertain the 
facts—a method previously little used. Departing for 
Mexico, Morrow was loaded down with information and 
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accompanied by specialists in the problems with which he 
was to deal. 

His first attack was on psychology. On taking his post, 
Morrow invited Will Rogers to visit Mexico as extra- 
diplomatic minister of good will. Rogers was a great suc- 
cess and was at his best in hours with President Calles. 

Crowning psychological climax was, however, Lind- 
bergh. The previous June, Morrow had met the young 
hero returning from his record-making trans-Atlantic 
flight. Now Lindbergh agreed to fly from Washington 
to Mexico City. When the Lone Eagle reached the Mexi- 
can capital, both Morrow and Rogers were relieved mo- 
mentarily of their ambassadorships, such was the reception. 

Through methods like these, Morrow gradually re- 
versed the psychology of a century. He was then ready to 
tackle the specific problems. 

It cannot be said truthfully that Morrow solved the 
problem of expropriation of American land in Mexico. 
Study of the facts convinced him that arguing against the 
agrarian principles of the Mexican Revolution was futile. 
He even came to feel that to block redistribution of Mexi- 
can lands was morally questionable. 

Morrow decided, therefore, to accept the principle but 
modify its application, by mitigating its effects in specific 
instances. Rapid changes would be slowed down to a point 
where legal adjustment could keep pace and injustices 
minimized. 

His program thus became: (1) Use of personal pres- 
sure on Federal officials to modify unjust decisions in spe- 
cific instances; (2) pressure on President Calles to exploit 
gains already made before seeking more; (3) insistence 
on prompt payment for all expropriations and limiting 
seizures according to budgetary ability to pay; and (4) 
channelizing American claims into Mexican courts rather 
than the U. S. embassy. 

The last point was especially important. As a lawyer, 
Morrow sought to bolster the Mexican legal structure by 
constantly referring to the courts all problems divertible 
from diplomatic channels. 
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The problem of oil was more acute. President Calles 
had augmented the 1917 Constitution by regulatory legis- 
lation demanding review of all American concessions in 
Mexico and thereafter limiting those concessions to 50 
years instead of perpetuity. 

While diplomatic rupture impended, Morrow again 
concluded that solution must be through the Mexican law 
—a recourse not entirely hopeless because of conflict be- 
tween Calles’ petroleum laws and the Constitution, which 
forbade retroactive legalisms regarding both land and oil. 
The 50-year limitation retroactively affected permanent 
contracts. 

Realizing the power of President Calles over the law, 
Morrow sought the friendship of the Chief Executive. 
Skilled in human relationships, he approached the oil 
question by ot talking about oil. He attempted sincerely 
to understand the Mexican President and his program. 
His sincerity elicited a warm response from Calles, who 
himself broached the question of oil. 

Morrow then tendered his thesis that the question was 
legal, not diplomatic. Such a respect for Mexican sov- 
ereignty was not wasted. Calles listened attentively, then 
promised a Supreme Court decision declaring the un- 
constitutionality of his own law. If lawyer Morrow was 
surprised at such manipulation of the highest legal tribu- 
nal, he refused to show it. 

In due time, a decision of limited significance was ren- 
dered. And shortly Calles broadened this significance into 
legislative amendments nullifying the offensive portions 
of the petroleum law. Eventually, he even solicited Mor- 
row’s advice in framing sound regulations — legislation 
which contained no Calvo clause and which dropped the 
50-year concession. By law, the diplomatic issue was re- 
solved. 

The techniques of Morrow were simple, but they bear 
review in a world of nations at potential odds. Fundamen- 
tal to his method was respect for the sovereignty of the 
government to which he was accredited. Second was his 
reliance on fact and his willingness to be resilient when 
facts discredited his own position. Third was a realiza- 
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tion that diplomatic triumphs are transitory unless accom- 
panied by institutional changes within the country with 
which agreement is reached—hence his faith in Mexican 
law even when that law was discredited by subordination 
to personal, arbitrary government. Lastly, perhaps most 
important was his recognition that factuality is possible 
only in a psychological climate of warmth, and that when 
that warmth is missing it must be generated. 





SOULS 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


My Soul goes clad in gorgeous things, 
Scarlet and gold and blue; 

And at her shoulder sudden wings 
Like long flames flicker through. 


And she is swallow-fleet and free 
From mortal bonds and bars. 

She laughs, because Eternity 
Blossoms for her with stars! 


O folk who scorn my stiff gray gown, 
My dull and foolish face— 

Can ye not see my Soul flash down, 
A singing flame through space? 


And folk, whose earth-stained looks I hate, 
Why may I not divine 

Your souls, that must be passionate, 

Shining and swfit, as mine! 

















BASIC ENGLISH AND WORLD PEACE 


By Tom Burns HaBer 


Department of Ohio State University, Author of the 
Handbook of Basic English 


The scene is the Dumbarton Oaks Conference on a 
world security organization. On one hand the American 
and British delegates; on the other the Russians. Only the 
breadth of a table divides them, physically. But because 
they have no common language, their minds are as far 
apart as east from west. An important question is in the 
air, but their efforts to settle it have only added irritation 
to confusion. 

How will they get together? Some one presses a button, 
and in comes Mr. Pasvolsky, a top-flight interpreter who 
speaks both English and Russian. He goes into a huddle 
with the Soviets and finally emerges with their point of 
view, stated in their language. Raising his hand to heaven, 
he swears to transmit their ideas intact to the other side. 
He then turns to the Anglo-Americans and, taking another 
oath to attest his honesty, he conveys to them the gist 
of the Russian message. If the English-speaking dele- 
gates have a reply to send back, the whole tiresome pro- 
cedure has to be reversed. 

There ought to be a better way, a more sensible way. 
What these delegates have to say to each other is too im- 
portant to be entrusted to any translator. They ought to 
speak their minds directly to each other. There ought 
to be a better way, and there is in Basic English. 

Before describing Basic and its purposes, let me first 
clear up some misunderstandings about it. It has been 
said that Basic is intended to take the place of complete 
English. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
original sponsors of Basic, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Rich- 
ards, have from the beginning pointed out that Basic 
English is a way into our language not a substitute for it. 

Some misinformed critics, in order to make us take 
fright at the idea of having to speak and write Basic Eng- 
lish and nothing else, have turned into Basic some of the 
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speeches of one of its most famous supporters—Mr. Wins- 
ton Churchill—and have asked us to compare the two 
versions and shudder. We may compare but we need 
not shudder. What the comparison proves is that there 
is a difference in feeling between Basic and complete Eng- 
lish. It obviously is not proved that, since Mr. Churchill 
knows Basic, he must always stay within its strict limits. 
As foolish to say that adults must always speak nursery 
language to each other because they sometimes use it in 
speaking to young children. 

Some of the enthusiasts for Basic have done it harm 
by claiming too much for it. It is not a guarantee of 
world peace nor a panacea for the ills of the universe. 
Most of the ills of the world are caused by ill-minded men 
who live in it and actively work at their job of increasing 
evil. To protect ourselves from them we must turn not 
to a world-wide language but to world-wide law. But 
world peace, we are beginning to realize, is an end toward 
which we have to work actively if we want to achieve it. 
Basic English can help here by providing a basis of an 
international language, which is one of the essentials for 
the full cooperation of all people in world affairs. 

What is Basic English? 

It is an international language taken from the heart 
of a language now in use nearly everywhere on earth. 
Basic is not a made-up tongue—as all other international 
languages are—with a little of this and a little of that. 
* It is, as no other international language is, able to make a 
clear, natural statement to the eye, ear, and mind of every 
user of English. Basic is English, as these last eight lines 
have, I hope, made clear. 

Basic English is that essential core of English words 
which can convey the meanings of all the others. If you 
would take from an English dictionary the words that 
are there used over and over again in making definitions, 
you would have a basic English language. It was by such a 
method that C. K. Ogden set up the vocabulary of Basic. 

There are only 850 words in Basic English, of which 
only 18 are verbs: be, come, do, get, give, go, have, keep, 
make, let, may, put, say, see, seem, send, take, and will, 
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The Basic nouns are 600 in number; of these, 200 are 
usually taught to foreign students by means of pictures. 
There are 150 adjectives, of which 100 are learned in 
pairs of opposites: good, bad; early, late; high, low, etc. 
About two dozen prepositions, as many adverbs, and a 
few other miscellaneous words—pronouns, conjunctions, 
and so on—complete the Basic list. 

Basic also makes use of our standard words of number 
and measurement, the names of the days of the week and 
the months of the year, and a list of 50 international terms 
which tourists have carried all over the world, for exam- 
ple: bank, hotel, radio, restaurant, coffee, etc. For trans- 
lations of books there are special lists for the fields of 
science, economics, and literature. 

The elimination of most of our verbs from Basic (the 
learner of complete English usually has to grapple with 
about 2,000) makes the grammar of Basic easy. The 
learner has to absorb a few simple rules: that practically 
all Basic nouns form their plurals by adding -s or -es; 
that -/y can be added to most of the adjectives to make 
adverbs; that the negative prefix wn- will fit most of the 
adjectives and adverbs; that more and most are used to 
express degree. A learner of Basic has nothing to unlearn 
as he goes on into complete English—as most foreign- 
born learners do. 

The one outstanding grammatical peculiarity of Basic 
is its rule of adding the endings ~#mg and -ed to about 
half of the nouns. The verb de in all its forms may join 
with these noun-expansions to make such phrases as am 
walking, will be looking, had been helped, etc. Thus in 
Basic one says J am hoping, not I hope and he is running, 
not he runs. The Basic nouns that take the -img and -ed 
endings also take the ending -er. Thus printer is made 
from print, talker from talk, smoker from smoke, and so 

The simple verb system of Basic eliminates the neces- 
sity of learning the elaborate tense forms of hundreds 
of verbs that bewilder the early student of complete Eng- 
lish. The student of Basic must master the tense forms 
of the 18 Basic verbs. But when he has mastered the 
be—600 verb 
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phrases using the noun forms in -img and -ed immediately 
become available to him. 

One question frequently asked about Basic is, “Does 
anybody ever use it?” Consider the following sentences: 

Walls have .ears. 

Make a little go a long way. 

Put the best foot forward. 

Do that which is right and let come what may. 

Good company on the road is the shortest cut. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. 

A man, like his watch, is to be valued for his goings. 

Many of the finest expressions in our literature happen 
to be, like the proverbs just quoted, pure Basic. Open 
your Shakespeare or your Bible, and there are few pages 
that will not give you some examples of Basic English. 
Here are a few gleaned at random: 

To be or not to be; that is the question. 

Let me have men about me that are fat. 

That was the most unkindest cut of all. 

I must be cruel, only to be kind. 

Take, oh, take those lips away. 

And God said, Let there be light, and there was light. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Watchman, what of the night? 

His blood be on us, and on our children. 

You may miss in these quotations the splendor of “the 
multitudinous seas incarnadine” and the sonorous beauty 
of “delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glory of the children of God.” Basic is not capable of the 
variety and beauty of full English. It has but 850 words 
to use; its one objective is clarity. 

In his praise of Basic at Harvard in the autumn of 
1943 Winston Churchill probably did more to advance 
the cause of Basic in America than had been done in all 
the 23 years since its invention. The Prime Minister 
spoke of Basic as “a very carefully wrought plan for an 
international language, capable of very wide transactions 
of practical business and of interchange of ideas ....a 
medium of intercourse and understanding to many races 
and an aid to the building of our new structure for pre- 
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serving peace.” During the autumn of that year practi- 
cally every newspaper and magazine in our country ran 
feature articles on Basic. Millions of Americans learned 
that Basic was well on its way toward becoming a world 
language; that it had been taught in the schools of the 
Orient for two decades; that Mme. Litvinoff taught it 
in Russia; that tens of thousands of our neighbors in 
South America were coming into English via Basic; that 
in many of our schools in the eastern states Basic had been 
taught for years to Americans in the making; that our 
military schools were teaching Basic to hundreds of refu- 
gee soldiers in the United States. Yes, the world conflict 
did much to center the attention of the world upon Basic 
English. 

To know what Basic is, you have to try your hand at 
writing it. The results at first will be surprising, perhaps 
unpleasant. You discover that Basic does not contain the 
vague, agreeable abstractions in which ideas can lazily muff 
themselves. If you compose in Basic you must (1) Know 
what you want to say and (2) Express what you want 
to say in words that are unmistakably clear. Take for 
example the sentence “I believe in democracy.” How 
would you say this in Basic? First you would have to 
submit this slippery word democracy to a stern mental 
cross-examination. Does it mean to you (1) living in a 
country whose chief executive is a president? Or (2) 
having equal rights under law? Or (3) being accustomed 
to seeing white and colored persons dining together in 
Pullman cars? Or (4) cheering for Westbrook Pegler? 
When you have decided upon your meaning and written 
it out in Basic English, you will never thereafter (if you 
are a person of good will) be surprised or offended if 
your neighbor’s definition does not agree with yours. That 
means that there will be a better chance for understanding 
and tolerance on both sides—which is something gained. 

A famous cynic once said, “Language was invented by 
men to conceal their thoughts.” The bitter truth of this 
gibe sometimes comes home to any earnest reader who 
tries to get at the meaning of some of the documents which 
purport to contain our new charter of world security. Who 
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can read without a sense of despair the following defi- 
nition promulgated at the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City? —“Women as individuals of the collectivity 
are vital elements of life: First as co-productive agents, 
and, second, as the generic essence which is the builder 
of human material from which new continents are made.” 

Out of the confusion and collapse of the recent London 
Conference one certainty, at least, has emerged: the 
world needs now a world language. Frequently, according 
to press reports, the matters in dispute arose from dis- 
agreement as to the meaning of specific words in the 
Potsdam and Yalta agreements. Future international 
councils will always be fogged up with language problems 
until they make use of one language which all their dele- 
gates understand. /f all parties to international documents 
have their minds clearly made up on questions under 
discussion, and if they want the world to know what is in 
their minds, the day of the general acceptance of Basic 
English—or something very much like it—on this planet 
cannot be far off. 

H. G. Wells defines human history as a race between 
education and catastrophe. Man, the creator of the atomic 
bomb, now holds in his hands the instrument that can, 
conceivably, produce the final catastrophe, the end of 
human history. But against this danger stands the defense 
of education, which is primarily a product of language. 
It is the old war of the Books against the Bombs. In our 
terrifyingly small world we desperately need one language 
by which books can speak to all men everywhere. Basic 
English can provide this instrument of humanity’s de- 
fense. 

The power contained in the basic units of matter gave 
man the atomic bomb. The power contained in the basic 
units of our English language—already the speech of 
nearly half the human race—may be his best insurance 
against catastrophe. Which will he choose: Bombs or 
Books? 
































BROTHERHOOD OR BARBARISM 


By Dr. E. C. Nance 
President, University of Tampa, Tampa, Florida 


The most important social problem facing us today is 
our lack of scientific educational methods in the field of 
intercultural relations. We must draw leaders from the 
colleges, schools, churches, synagogues, civic organiza- 
tions, and veteran groups to lead us in aggressive educa- 
tional action against all the subversive agencies, activities 
and unscientific systems of thought that promote the big- 
otry and social irritations which threaten to undermine the 
basic values of our democracy. 

We have fought and won a war against a family of 
“Gsms” that degrade and destroy humanity. As educators 
of future citizens of the world we should have the courage 
to teach and proclaim the good things about the American 
way of life. It ought to be considered a scandal that any 
youth could graduate from any high school or college in 
America without thorough basic training in the major prin- 
ciples of democracy and an intelligent understanding of 
the problems and rights of al] groups in America and 
abroad. 

We are brothers by creation for . We have one 
Father. One God created us. ... He hath made of one 
blood all nations. ... Why then do we deal treacherously 
every man against his brother.” (Mal 2:10 Acts 17:26.) 

The most horrible example of a complete break in the 
international circuit of brotherhood is, of course, war. 
Within the last thirty-three years, two world wars, involv- 
ing the majority of all the peoples of the earth, have cost 
the seventy-two nations involved the sum of $1,365,991,- 
463,084.00. This figure does not include the cost of war 
to China since invasion by Japan, July 7, 1937, as no fig- 
ures are available. Besides the astronomical cost in money, 
property, and the arrested development of civilization, 
approximately 59,568,686 were killed. In addition to 
those killed, it has been estimated that 34,400,000 sol- 
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diers, sailors and civilians were wounded in World War 
II alone. 

I am not debating the right or wrong involved in these 
wars. I am simply using war as an example to empha- 
size only one costly aspect of living like barbarians. War 
does settle some questions and disputes between nations, 
and groups of nations, but war, so far, has not eliminated 
war as a method of settling disputes among nations. Each 
war sets us back many years in our wistful efforts to at- 
tain brotherhood; leaves us with a sickening feeling that 
another war, worse than the last, is inevitable. 

Today, we know that another world war will mean the 
end of our world. This is one reason why it is so urgently 
necessary for us quickly to find the spiritual and social 
equivalents of atomic energy. Unbrotherly attitudes in 
management-labor disputes and industrial strife in our 
own country have already seriously hindered our eco- 
nomic progress and cost us billions of dollars. The lack 
of social intelligence and moral idealism in international 
relations sows the seed of another war. 

Robert Burns observed that, ““Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.” For the reality of this 
statement we have more than Hitlerite Germany as an 
example. In this year of 1947, in our beloved America, 
a nation founded on such noble principles as freedom of 
worship, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and 
“Liberty and justice for all,” countless thousands mourn 
and live in fear because they are members of minority— 
racial or religious—groups, or have customs of worship 
unlike those of the majority. 

Eric A. Johnston, former President of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has recently said: “I have been priv- 
ileged to travel widely in our country, and I do not hesi- 
tate to offer my personal testimony that the tremendous 
tension of race and group animosities is warping the very 
foundation of democratic life.” 

In his excellent but shocking book, “Why Men Hate,” 
Dr. Samuel Tenebaum, a scholarly educator and author, 
tells us that a 1945 public opinion poll revealed that 
“about fourteen million Americans believe that negroes 
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are a menace and they would be quite willing to join a 
movement such as the Ku Klux Klan to put negroes in 
their place. About nine million Americans believe that 
the Catholic church is a menace and they would be willing 
to help revive movements . . . to agitate for repressive 
measures against Catholics and their church.” 

In this same public opinion poll, says Dr. Tenebaum, 
the question was asked, “Would you join a hate campaign 
against Jews?” and thirteen per cent answered “yes,” and 
twelve per cent were undecided. 

Even if the public opinion poll quoted by Dr. Tene- 
baum were fifty per cent wrong, the situation would still 
be serious enough to be very alarming to all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of America, because the future 
development of democracy throughout the world depends 
on its successful operation here. As Elmo Roper, director 
of Fortune magazine’s public opinion polls, points out, 
“A blow against any minority is a blow against democracy 
and against America.” 

We are a comparatively new nation—still pioneers in 
many respects—with the blood and cultural inheritances of 
approximately fifty “old world” nations. Walt Whitman 
called America “a nation of nations.” As Dr. Tenebaum 
reminds us, “According to the ‘melting pot’ theory, we 
wanted all these different people, with their different cul- 
tures and different values, molded and transmuted to a 
common denominator.” He then gives us a picture of our 
country in terms of national, racial and religious back- 
grounds: 

“One-third of the nation is comprised of immigrants 
and their offspring. We include 84 million whites whose 
original forebearers were immigrants, 12.5 million ne- 
groes, 34 million foreign born and their children, 5 mil- 
lion Germans, 4.5 million Italians, 2.9 million Poles, 2.9 
million Canadians, 2.6 million Russians, 2 million Irish, 
1.4 million English, 1.3 million Swedes, 1.2 million Aus- 
trians, 1 million Mexicans. According to the 1940 census 
we have 333,969 Indians, 126,947 Japanese, 77,504 Chi- 
nese and 50,467 non-Caucasians. 

“Tn religion we comprise 40 million Protestants, 22 mil- 
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lion Catholics, 4.5 million Jews, 2 million Anglican Epis- 
copalians, 1 million Greek Catholics, .67 million Mor- 
mons, .5 million Christian Scientists, and .1 million Quak- 
ers.” 

Of course it would be a miracle if all these different 
groups held an intimate, friendly fondness for each other. 
No one expects such a miracle at this stage of civilization. 
We would be stretching the hope of brotherhood too far 
to expect them to act alike, think alike, dress alike, or 
worship alike. Actually, our unities are overtaking our 
differences in many departments of our lives. We have 
held enough in common to bring us thus far in our national 
life. The essence of brotherhood is (1) respect for normal 
differences ;(2) a desire to understand, appreciate, and 
help others; (3) a spirit of good will toward others. A 
man who is actuated by the spirit of brotherhood does not 
ask for himself civic rights which he would deny to others. 

But contrary to the basic laws of our country and the 
fundamental principles of our respective religious creeds 
in America—to which 70 million of us subscribe—we have 
millions among us whose social blindness and spiritual im- 
maturity are an obstacle to the realization of “One nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” We have an 
estimated eight hundred to a thousand organizations who 
are promoting prejudice, bigotry and discrimination in 
America. Dr. L. M. Birkhead, national director of the 
Friends of Democracy, tells us that the first 90 days of 
1946 saw the birth of “thirty new hate groups” in Amer- 
ica, and he estimates that “one out of three Americans are 
reached by the neurotic and paranoic hate-breeding press.” 

Who are the hate-mongers? Who are the breeders and 
promoters of the virus of bigotry, racial and religious 
strife in America? Of course we do not know the names of 
all the individuals who dislike and discriminate against 
others because of their race or religion but all who wish 

-to fortify themselves against the propaganda of the lead- 
ers of these un-American activities will want to read “The 
Plotters,” by John Roy Carlson, published by E. P. Dut- 
ton, New York, and Dr. Samuel Tenebaum’s book “Why 

Men Hate,” published by Beechhurst Press, 116 East 19th 
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Street, New York. 

These two books should be on the “must” reading lists 
of all individuals and organizations who value liberty and 
democracy. To these should be added “The World We 
Want To Live In,” by Everett R. Clinchy of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. These books should be reviewed for every 
club, veterans’ organization, and church in America. In 
these you will have the complete story, with names and 
addresses and dates, and you will find suggested programs 
of action. 

Why do men hate? Why do some people hate Protes- 
tants and others hate Catholics or Jews, Negroes, Italians, 
Irish or English? But specifically we ask, “Why should 
there be hatred and discrimination against minority groups 
in our democracy?” In answering the latter question, Dr. 
Tenebaum has said: “Man has always been cruel to small 
minority groups who have differed from him in slight 
ways. ... He has nearly always managed to figure out why 
he had the God-given right to rob them of their posses- 
sions and to exploit them mercilessly.” (Every tribe and 
nation on earth—including the English and Americans— 
has at some time had its nationalists who proclaimed it was 
the master race. ) 

But what shall we do about hatred and bigotry in Amer- 
ica? Because a thing has always been is no reason why it 
should always be. 

No matter what people believe, with few exceptions, 
they have been taught by people, books, or environment 
to believe that way. This fact is a challenge to all hu- 
manitarians. We must put counter-educational programs 
into operation. The infections of prejudice and hatred 
must be treated scientifically. Patience and wisdom are 
required. The task is not impossible. Through educa- 
tion we can make the younger generation immune to 
many of these social infections of prejudice, hatred, and 
bigotry. Through adult education we can, in many cases 
at least, stop the infections before they spread into a 
state of violence. Prince Serge Wolkonsky pointed out 
to us many years ago that, “Our ways of teaching are 
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shameful. From childhood on we are taught that human 
beings are divided as civilized, enlightened, uncivilized 
barbarians.” 

Many of our greatest leaders of religion and education 
have realized that inter-cultural, inter-faith, and inter- 
group action is necessary to overcome the bigotry and 
prejudice which now threatens all of us. 

One hundred years ago, Henri Lacordaire, celebrated 
Catholic lawyer, journalist, priest, and member of the 
French Academy, delivered an address entitled “The 
Sacred Cause of the Human Race.” His address was a 
masterpiece of eloquence and humanitarianism, and his 
plea for the Brotherhood of Man is as timely today as 
when he delivered it in Notre Dame, Paris, in 1847. Said 
Lacordaire: 

“Mankind is one, and its rights are everywhere the 
same. Whoever excepts a single man in his claim for 
right, whoever consents to the servitude of a single man, 
black or white, were it even for a hair of his head unjustly 
bound, he is not a sincere man, and he does not merit to 
combat for the sacred cause of the human race. Exclusive 
liberty is but a privilege, and the liberty which is indiffer- 
ent about others is but a treason. 

“When you see a nation which has arrived at a certain 
development of its social institutions, stopping short of 
its goal—or even retrograding—you may be sure that in 
the heart of that people there has been some secret sacri- 
fice of right, and that the seeming defenders of its liberty, 
incapable of desiring liberty for others than themselves, 
have lost the prestige which conquers and saves, preserves, 
and extends it. 

“Catholics understand well, if you desire liberty for 
yourselves, you must desire it for all men and under all 
the heavens. If you: demand it but for yourselves, it 
will never be granted to you; give it where you are masters 
that it may be given to you where you are slaves.” 

Lacordaire put the subject of the Brotherhood of Man 
where it belongs—in the realm of human rights and liber- 
ties—because there can be no Brotherhood of Man with- 
out “Liberty and justice for all” and no justice without 
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mutual respect for each other’s rights. Lacordaire was 
neither the first nor the last great Catholic to plead the 
necessity for inter-faith and inter-racial cooperation for 
“the sacred cause of the human race.” Fifty-three years 
ago, at the Parliament of Religion in Chicago, Cardinal 
Gibbons declared: 

“Though we differ in faith, thank God we stand united 
on the platform of charity and benevolence. Let us do 
all we can in our day and generation in the cause of hu- 
manity. Every man has a mission from God to help his 
fellow beings.” 

In the year 1942, “The Sword of the Spirit Move- 
ment,” a Catholic organization founded by the late Car- 
dinal Kinsley, and “The Protestant Religion and Life 
Movement,” both groups in England, issued a “joint 
statement” on interfaith cooperation which declared: “We 
agree that there is a large area of common ground on 
which, without raising ultimate questions of church order 
and doctrine, which divide us, full cooperation is possible 
and already taking place.” 

The late Pope Pius X, and the present Pope, Pius the 
XII, and before them, Pope Leo, issued many remarkable 
statements urging Catholics to work with all non-Catholics 
of good will for “the common good” and the “rebirth 
of society.” Their declarations have been followed by 
statements from all the Archbishops and Cardinals of 
America, including such noted leaders as Archbishop 
Cushing, of Boston, and Cardinal Spellman, of New York. 
Cardinal Spellman has declared in a recent address: 
“Every true American and true Catholic must be the 
unequivocal opponent of every species of bigotry, the 
octopian monster that can destroy our cherished American 
inheritance and institutions. We must be on our guard lest 
hysteria following this war give rise to despotic bigotry, 
political, racial, occupational, and religious.” 

I have quoted at length from Catholic authorities on 
the subjects of brotherhood, democracy, and human rights. 
I could quote as many and as eloquent statements from 
great leaders of the Protestant and Jewish faiths. There 
is a common treasury of idealism on these subjects, shared 
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alike by all the major faiths in America and by many 
fraternal orders, service clubs, civic organizations, veter- 
ans’ groups, leaders in the fields of education, govern- 
ment, and industry. I think we know that nearly every 
time a Protestant or a Jewish group come together in 
conference or convention, there is at least one address and 
a group resolution approving the philosophy of the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

What means and methods are within our reach to 
foster, promote, and perpetuate the Brotherhood of Man 
in our country? I have already suggested certain reading 
materials that will afford us background, information and 
inspiration for action. 

The round table method sponsored by The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is proving effective in 
nearly four hundred communities; and committees spon- 
sored by the same organization are operating in three 
thousand more communities. These round tables and 
committees educate for unity. They serve as research 
groups in preventing or resolving conflict. They are 
composed of spiritually-minded men and women from 
the three great major faiths: Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jews. The round tables and committees are often fact- 
finding agencies to track down rumors and find the causes 
of racial and religious tensions. They work with schools, 
churches, and clubs to promote good will and under- 
standing among all groups. They promote and sponsor 
better living conditions, better inter-group conferences, 
forums, and panel discussions on community problems. 
It is smart civics and good religion to support such a 
group in your community. 

As Lacordaire has said so well: “Rights must be claimed 
with perseverance. The emancipation of a people is not 
the work of a day; it infallibly encounters in the ideas, 
the passions, the interests, and the ever-intricate inter- 
weaving of human things, a thousand obstacles accumu- 
lated by time and which time alone is able to remove. 
We must not simply speak today and tomorrow; write, 
petition, assemble today and tomorrow; we must continue 
until the object is attained and right is satisfied. We must 
exhaust the patience of injustice.” 














PLANNING IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


By Hartey V. UsiILu 


Former editor of Britain’s “Y ear Book of Education” and 
author of the “Story of the British People.” 


Wherever we look in the 40 odd territories which com- 
prise the British Colonial Empire we can see virile ex- 
periments taking shape in the art of Colonial adminis- 
tration. Some of these already show signs of outstanding 
success, while others are in process of constant adaptation 
until the right formula is found. In Ceylon, for instance, 
with its considerable minority problem, it does appear that 
everything is set fair for the peaceful assumption of self- 
government, whereas, in Cyprus, much effort is still re- 
quired before anything like a similar step can be taken. 
In West Africa, where entirely different conditions exist, 
the goal of self-government is being approached by means 
best suited to the territory, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the ultimate results will be any less successful 
than in Ceylon. 

When we turn to examine the British West Indies, we 
see the full advantage of the flexibility of mind which 
permeates the whole policy of British Colonial adminis- 
tration. This is based upon a realization, after several 
centuries of experience, that each territory has entirely 
different problems, and that whereas the ultimate goal 
may be the same for all, the methods of approach must 
allow of considerable variation. It is for this reason that 
Britain consistently has refused to formulate a universal 
blue-print with a cut and dried time table, and her recent 
experience in regard to Malaya is a striking example of 
the wisdom of this policy. On paper the proposals of 
the British Government appeared to be sound, but it 
soon became apparent that immediate modifications were 
required before they could be acceptable to the people 
concerned. Unhampered by static blue-prints, Britain is 
in a position to think again. So with the West Indies: 
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Progress has been very largely by trial and error, and as 
we shall show, some of the results are of international 
interest since they represent an association of peoples in 
a common endeavor. 

The British Dependencies in the West Indies consist 
of a number of islands, and two Colonies in the mainland 
of America. The islands are the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago and 
the Windward Islands. The Colonies in the mainland 
are British Guiana (South America) and the British Hon- 
duras (Central America). Some of the British West In- 
dies, Barbados and the Leeward Islands, for example, 
were settled in the 17th century by emigrants from 
Britain; others were acquired after the wars of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, Jamaica and Trinidad from Spain, the 
Windward Islands from France, Guiana from the Dutch. 
The British West Indies has a population of about 2,800, 
000, and the peoples are descended from immigrants 
from Europe, America, Africa, India and China, the great 
majority being of African origin whose ancestors were 
brought to the New World as slaves. Slaves in the British 
Colonies were the first to be freed by any government in 
the whole of the Carribbean area. 

The British West Indies, with Cuba, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, and the American, French and Dutch 
dependencies, lie in a great semi-circle round the Caribbean 
Sea, and in considering the development of the British 
territories, the international character of the whole zone 
has to be borne in mind. The aim of British policy may 
be summed up in President Lincoln’s ideal: “Government 
of the people, by the people and for the people”—“by 
the people” as soon as possible, “for the people” now and 
all the time. But “government by the people” is not 
possible at once, as the British West Indian Colonies are 
at different stages of development; nevertheless, very 
important advances have already been made. In Jamaica, 
a new constitution, based on adult suffrage, has been in- 
troduced, and during the first year of its existence it has 
been watched with considerable interest by the rest of 
the world. There have been disappointments, particu- 
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larly in a noticeable lack of objective ministerial responsi- 
bility, but as local people are brought face to face with 
economic and social problems so, given goodwill, they 
will learn the intricate art of self-government. At the 
end of five years the Constitution is due for re-considera- 
tion, and it will be on the experience gained that the nature 
of the next step will be decided. 

In Trinidad and Tobago and in British Guiana radical 
changes have been made in the composition of the respec- 
tive Legislative Councils by which the proportion of the 
elected members has been increased, and in the latter 
Colony the constitution gives the elected members a ma- 
jority for the first time. But it is when we turn to the 
Leeward and the Windward Islands that we see a new 
and very important principle emerging. How far is it 
advisable to foster the idea of individual self-government 
for sparsely populated small island units? To the British 
Government, amalgamation of the two groups into one 
Colony with one Governor, one Executive and one Legis- 
lative Council appears to be the right solution. Under 
such a plan, which is now before the people for considera- 
tion, the present legislatures in the separate islands would 
be replaced by local councils to deal with matters of purely 
local concern. 

To many, the next practicable step would appear to be 
a Federation of the West Indies, and the British Govern- 
ment has already invited the peoples of the various terri- 
tories to give serious consideration to the idea. It is ob- 
vious, however, that where so much local tradition exists, 
and where, as in the case of Jamaica, considerable constitu- 
tional progress has taken place, such a radical change 
could only succeed with the full backing of all the peoples 
concerned. Any attempt to hurry matters until a favor- 
able public opinion has been formed would be bound to 
meet with resistance and ultimate failure. A Federated 
West Indies, however, would be able to assume a status 
within the British Commonwealth and command a prestige 
in the outside world which isolated units could hardly 
hope to achieve. 

The advantages of common action, particularly in the 
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field of economics, is seen when we come to consider the 
Caribbean Commission. This Commission is an Advisory 
International body which has grown out of the original 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission established by the 
British and United States Governments in March 1942, 
and recently expanded to include the French and Nether- 
lands Governments. Without in any way interfering with 
the administration of the territories concerned, it aims at 
improving the economic and social well being of the 
peoples of the whole Caribbean area. It recognizes that 
certain problems cannot be solved in isolation, but that 
when several powers have a direct concern in an area 
through territorial, economic or strategic commitments, 
it is advisable to adjust common problems on a regional 
basis, with the object of assuring Colonial communities 
a greater measure of prosperity and security. 

Once again, then, we see British Colonial administration 
as a virile force—not afraid to make bold experiments as 
in the case of Jamaica, open to foster new ideas such as 
the amalgamation of the Leeward and Windward Islands 
or the Federation of the West Indies, and willing at all 
times to cooperate with other nations actuated by the 
same ideals. 





A SIMPLE BIRD 
By WituiaM A. Percy 


“T heard a bird at break of day 
Sing in the autumn trees 
A song so mystical, so calm, 
So full of certainties, 
No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees: 
Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees.” 
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THANKSGIVING 
By ArtHuR KETCHUM 


For morning sun and evening dew, 

For every bud that April knew, 

For storm and silence, gloom and light, 
And for the solemn stars at night. 
For fallow field and burdened byre, 
For roof-tree and the hearth-side fire, 
For everything that shines and sings, 
For dear familiar daily things, 

For friendly trees, and in the sky, 
The white cloud squadron sailing by. 
For hope that waits, for faith that dares, 
For patience that still smiles or bears, 
For love that fails not, nor withstands, 
For healing touch of children’s hands: 
For happy labor, high intent, 

For all life’s blessed sacrament, 


Thou givest all things, take our praise! 














Historical Notes 
A.P.S. 


The American Peace Society was organized at the home of 
David Low Dodge, upon the initiative of William Ladd, in New 
York City, May 8, 1828. 


It was formed by the merging of many State and local Societies, 


the oldest of which—the New York—dated from 1815. 


Its Founder, William Ladd, was the first to advocate a Con- 
gress and High Court of Nations. 


In the 30’s of the last century cash prizes were several times 
offered through the Society for the best essay on “‘A Congress of 
Nations”; these fruited in the publication of a large volume, 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, published by the Society 
in 1840, and circulated widely here and abroad. 


Much of the best literature of the peace movement was origi- 
nally produced for the annual meetings and conferences of this 
Society—e.g., addresses by William Ellery Channing, William 
Ladd, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Summer, William Jay, 
Elihu Burritt, and many others. 


The International Law Association resulted from an extended 
European tour of Dr. James D. Miles, this Society’s Secretary, in 
1873. Miles was aided by David Dudley Field and others. 


International Peace Congress, originated at the headquarters 
of the American Peace Society in 1841, were held in Europe in 


1843, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851. 


It initiated the following American Peace Congresses: in New 
York, 1907; in Chicago, 1909; in Baltimore, 1911; in St. Louis, 
1913; in San Francisco, 1915. 


It celebrated its One-hundredth Anniversary by holding a 
World Conference on International Justice in the home city of 
its President, Senator Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7-2, 1928. 


Since 1828 it has regularly published a periodical now called 
Wor.p Arrairs, free to members, as an aid to public opinion 
on essential matters pertaining to war and peace. 
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World Horizons 











Secretary Marshall doubtless was somewhat 
amazed as well as gratified by the immediate 
and favorable reaction of the peoples of Europe 
to his commonsense statement made to the Harvard Alumni on 
June 5, 1947. He could hardly have anticipated the far-reaching 
repercussions and the deeper implications of his memorable words. 
They were as follows: 


MARSHALL'S 
WAY 


“It is already evident that, before the United States Government 
can proceed much further in its efforts to alleviate the situation and 
help start the European world on its way to recovery, there must be 
some agreement among the countries of Europe as to the requirements 
of the situation and the part these countries themselves will take in 
order to give proper effect to whatever action might be undertaken 
by this Government. It will be neither fitting nor efficacious for this 
Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally a program designed 
to place Europe on its feet economically. This is the business of the 
Europeans. The initiative, | think, must come from Europe. The 
role of this country should consist of friendly aid in the drafting of 
a European program and of later support of such a program so far as 
it may be practical for us to do so. The program should be a joint 
one, agreed to by a number, if not all, of European nations.” 

This obviously is not a “plan”: it is a suggestion, sound ad- 
vice to the peoples of Europe to draft a plan. It is the promise 
of substantial help to those who have the intelligence and the 
will to help themselves. 

The essence of this counsel is its emphasis on the method of 
cooperation which has been tested and proved sound by men of 
good will ever since the very beginnings of communal society. 
It is the repudiation of supine reliance on paternal or dictatorial 
governments. 

This is clearly the basic reason why the Soviet Union summarily 
rejected the Marshall proposal. The only kind of cooperation the 
Moscow Communists can approve is that of compulsion and 
terrorism. There can be no dependence on voluntary cooperation 
by free individuals in a police and slave state. 

The communist system of economics can never tolerate the 
private enterprise system of free democracies. The two systems 
are in implacable opposition. ‘They are actually at war with each 
other, as had been openly and unceasingly avowed by Moscow. 
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The defiant refusal of the Soviet Union to participate in the 
reconstruction of Europe is entirely logical. It has had the bene- 
ficial effect of clarifying a confused situation and drawing the 
fundamental issue incisively and conclusively. The Soviet Union 
prefers a ruined Europe to a prosperous and unified continent of 
free peoples. It sees the quickest way to the triumph of Commu- 
nism in the cynical method of “the acceleration of human misery”. 
Moscow has never concealed or abandoned its purpose to create 
a Communist Federation of Europe, and ultimately, of the whole 
world. 

Generous-minded American advocates of appeasement must by 
now be convinced of the futility and the grave risks of the plaus- 
ible policy of seeking further “understandings” with Moscow. 
Too long this patient and considerate policy has permitted the 
complete blocking of all efforts, either within or without the 
United Nations to restore the economic life of Europe and estab- 
lish a genuine system of international security. 

Another good effect of the refusal of the Soviet Union to 
cooperate has been the discrediting of the Communists in France 
and Italy at a time when they have seemed to be on the verge 
of seizing political control. ‘They cannot afford to be placed in 
the position of not desiring to rebuild their national economy. 
Precious time may be gained to restore confidence, to establish 
a working unity among the peoples of Western Europe, and to 
defeat the grandiose plan of Moscow for the Communist Feder- 
ation of Europe. 


The Cooperative Way recommended by Secre- 
THE COOPERATIVE : 
WAY tary Marshall would seem to be the most 

natural and sensible way of treating the eco- 
nomic and moral sickness of the hungry and despairing peoples 
of Europe. Its appeal to their individual initiative will be a 
healthy stimulant to morale. It is the positive antidote to the 
infection of totalitarianism and dictatorship. It is the sane pro- 
cedure to be applied in the epidemic of labour disputes in our 
own country as well as in Europe. The Cooperative Way 
is essentially the democratic and the Christian way of community 
living. It is surely the American way of life. 

It is strange that so many Americans, however, should seem 
to be unaware of the achievements and the implications of the 
Cooperative Way. It is not merely an abstract philosophy of 
communal relationships. Long before the late War the national 
cooperatives in Europe learned how to deal successfully with 
many of the problems of farming, industry, business, finance, 
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food, clothing, health, and other social interests. They’ learned 
how to cooperate internationally for the promotion of their mu- 
tual welfare. 

After World War I. the British cooperative societies sent 
substantial financial aid to Austrian, French, Belgian, Rumanian, 
Polish, and Russian cooperatives. In the late War they con- 
tributed over a million pounds to the cooperatives of invaded 
countries. This surely is practical and inspiring evidence of what 
might be undertaken on a comprehensive scale under the plan 
contemplated for the rehabilitation of the Western European 
countries. 

The economic, political, and ideological implications of the 
Marshall proposal are of profound significance. But of greater 
significance must be the tonic effects on the peoples of the na- 
tions participating in this inspiring enterprise of international 
cooperation. This is not a partnership of paternalistic or totali- 
tarian governments seeking to determine the behaviour and the 
destinies of their peoples. It is rather a much deeper appeal to 
their free and creative initiative, the evoking of moral and 
spiritual energies and resources. It is Democracy at work from 
the very soil up through the institutions of government towards 
a vast cooperation of free men throughout the world. 

Nothing should be permitted—certainly not the cynical op- 
position of the Communists—to stand in the way of the achieve- 
ment of so lofty a plan. Nor should the people of the United 
States be deterred by confused, and sinister counsels from playing 
their helpful part, (which is also vital for our own national in- 
terest), in the necessary implementation of this plan. We need 
constantly to remind ourselves that the relations of nations are 
not basically as between governments but between peoples. And 
the peoples of the world are not to be invidiously classified as 
rich or poor, educated or uneducated, high or low class, good 
or bad, labourers or employers, proleteriat or bourgeoisie, native 
or foreigner, or in any other differentiation. St. Paul recognized 
no such distinctions when he said on Mars Hill that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth.” The brotherhood of man is to be the true goal of 
the Cooperative Way. 





THE CULT OF We have been living for several decades in an age 
VIOLENCE preoccupied with the cult of violence. It has been 

a time not solely of wars, but of animosities, and 
bitter hatreds. Labour disputes, aggressive picketing, involving the 
destruction of life and property, are only manifestations of this 
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unhealthy climate of violence. Family discord ending in divorce, 
recketeering, movies featuring crimes of violence, murders by 
gangsters, small boys with toy pistols playing at murder; all re- 
flect this abnormal craving. Respectable people revel in mystery 
stories based on bloody crimes; radio broadcasters deluge their 
hypnotized listeners—mostly children—with lurid stories of family 
rows, crimes of vengeance and of sex. Iniquitous forces are at 
work with devilish skill to foster a hideous cult of violence. This 
is the greatest mystery of all. One can only wonder why anyone 
really concerned with the fate of our Christian civilization should 
find any satisfaction in escapist entertainment. This unhappy 
world of reality should claim our most thoughtful and prayerful 
attention. 


Nowhere is the cult of violence more evident 
than,—of all places—in the Holy Land where 
fanatical hatred has found fertile soil and 
assassinations and mass murder have become endemic. 

The situation in Palestine has passed beyond the stage of reason- 
able discussion. An irrepressible conflict is in progress which may 
involve the whole Middle East and wreck the plans of the United 
Nations for international security. The forces of violence are 
garnering a horrible harvest. 

The sending by the United Nations of a special Commission of 
investigation to Palestine is little more than a desperate gesture. 
It may delay but cannot arrest the fatal trend of tragic develop- 
ments. The intervention of this Commission may even have the 
effect of accelerating the process. 

It is now painfully evident that none of the compromise solu- 
tions which might be recommended by the Commission can bring 
peace to the Holy Land. The reasons are fairly obvious. ‘They 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are no rational grounds to justify the claim that the 
unfortunate Balfour Declaration ever aimed to dispossess the in- 
habitants of Palestine and turn it over to a nonexistent Jewish 
National State. The Declaration specifically safeguarded all the 
rights of the vast Arab majority of the inhabitants. 

2. The Arabs can never permit the conquest of Palestine 
through the unrestricted immigration of Jewish settlers. And the 
whole Arab world, practically, would resist the establishment of 
a Jewish National State. 

3. The proposal to partition an area so small, containing an 
inextricably mixed population of Arabs, Christians, and Jews, is 
a mad invention. It would result inevitably in a perpetual civil 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 
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war which would ruin the country and invite a general war in 
the Middle East. 

4. The proposal for a federated state would be open to a 
similar objection. 

5. The substitution of a system of trusteeship by the United 
Nations for the British Mandate would not alter this tragic situ- 
ation. The typical intrigues of Moscow further to embroil the 
situation would wreck such a trusteeship. 

It is high time that the reality of this irrepressible conflict should 
be recognized, especially by this country, where the influence of 
political motives, as well as sentimental motives, in both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, have led the United States Government 
to make matters worse by supporting the claims of Zionist ex- 
tremists. 

The only logical solution, and possibly a permanent one, would 
seem to be on the following basis. 

1. The recognition of the basic fact that Palestine is truly a 
Holy Land held in sacred reverence by Jews, Moslems, and 
Christians alike. 

2. The recognition of equal rights for all religious and racial 
groups without discrimination or special political privileges. 

3. The creation of an international state under the trusteeship 
of the United Nations and administered by a competent power 
such as Great Britain. No other power would seem as well quali- 
fied. 

4. No solution, however, may work successfully because the 
situation has been allowed to develop into an apparently irre- 
pressible conflict. At least we should face the unpleasant facts 
honestly and pray the Lord God of Hosts to restore peace to Zion. 


Puitip MarsHALt Brown 





A RUBRIC 


The aster puts its purple on 
When flowers begin to fall 

To suit the solemn antiphon 
Of Autumn’s ritual; 


And deigns, unwearied, to stand 
In robes pontifical 
Till Indian Summer leaves the land, 


And Winter spreads the pall. 














DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 
By A. Curtis WiLGus 


I. BacKGROUNDs 
EXCAVATIONS IN THE CUENCA REGION oF Ecuapor. By Wen- 
dell C. Bennett. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1946. 
Pp. 84. Map. Illus. $2.00.) 
A scholarly report on a field trip to Ecuador from June to Oc- 
tober 1944; together with a study entitled “British Guiana Arche- 
ology to 1945” by Cornelius Osgood (65 pages). 


Francis DRAKE AND THE CALIFORNIA INpIANs, 1579. By 
Robert F. Heizer. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1947. Pp. iv, 44. Illus. $2.00.) 

A scholarly study of Drake’s The Worid Encompassed con- 
cerning the California Indians and his probable landing place at 

Drake’s Bay; by an anthropologist. 


Santa Euvayia. THE RELIGION oF A CuCHUMATIN INDIAN 
Town. By Oliver LaFarge. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 211. Illus. Maps. $4.00.) 

A study of present-day cultural survivals of Mayan civilization 
in a northern Guatamalan village; with twenty-four photographs. 


An ALBuM oF Maya ARCHITECTURE. By Tatiana Proskouria- 
koff. (Washington: Carnegie Institution. 1946. Illus. Map. 
Diagrams. $10.00.) 

A collection of superb drawings representing various sites in the 

Maya areas of Mexico, Guatamala, and Honduras. 


Junipero Serra. PIONEER Priest OF CALIFORNIA. By Agnes 
Repplier. (Garden City: Doubleday and Company. 1947. 
Pp. x, 312. Map. $2.50.) 

The biography of a famous Spanish friar who carried Christi- 

anity to California in the 18th Century; first published in 1933. 


HENRY THE NavicaTor. THE Story OF A GREAT PRINCE AND 
His Times. By Elaine Sanceau. (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company. 1947. Pp. 318. Illus. Map. $3.50.) 

A popular biography of a great Portuguese promoter of ex- 

plorations and discoveries who lived from 1394 to 1460. 


Tue Disco Ramirez Vistra. By Walter V. Scholes. (Colum- 
bia: University of Missouri Press. 1946. Pp. 99. $1.25.) 
A scholarly account of Spanish colonial administration in Mex- 
ico with emphasis on the Encomienda system and the visit of 


Ramirez, 1551-1555; with appendices and bibliography. 
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II. Nationar PEriop 

THe Apvenr MessaGe IN InTEeR-America. By Wesley 
Amundsen. (Takoma Park, D. C.: Review and Herald Pub- 
lishing Association. 1947. Pp. 256. Illus. $2.25.) 

An historical and autobiographical account by a Seventh Day 
Adventist missionary to Latin America. 

NortH AMERICA AND SouTH America. By G. R. Bodley and 
E. L. Thurston. (Syracuse: Iriquois Publishing Company. 
1946. Pp. x, 247. Illus. Maps. Charts. $2.40.) 

A basic geography text for grade children on the Western 
Hemisphere through World War II. 

Ancry Men—Laucuinc Men. THE CariBBEAN CALDRON. 
By Wenzell Brown. (New York: Greenberg. 1947. Pp. xiv, 
369. Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 

A combined travel account and guide to the Islands of the 
West Indies, based on experiences (sometimes violent) and ob- 
servations; by the author of Dynamite on Our Doorstep (Puerto 
Rico). 

You Musr Go To Mexico. By Cecil and Fred Carnes. (Chi- 
cago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. iv, 130. 
Illus. Map. $3.00.) 

An account of a motor trip to Mexico by two brothers who 
drove through much of the country. 

WHERE THE Sasi Sincs. By Henriqueta Chamberlain. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. vi, 246. Illus. 
$3.00.) 

The interesting story of the author’s life as a girl in Brazil and 
her appreciation of the Brazilians and their institutions. 

How Green Was My Farner. A SHort Trave Diary. By 
David Dodge. Illustrated by Irv Koons. (New York: Simon 
and Shuster. 1947. Pp. iv, 216. Illus. $2.75.) 

A humorous account of an auto trip to Guatamala by a family 
of three; with appropriate illustrations. 

Like Moon.icut on Snow. Tue Lire oF Simon Irurri 
Patino. By John Hewlett. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Company. 1947. Pp. 292. Illus. $3.00.) 

The fascinating life story of a half-breed Indian boy’s rise to 
riches as the Tin Baron of Bolivia 
Sonora SKETCH Book. By John Hilton. (New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. x, 333. Illus. $5.00.) 

Anecdotes, stories, and legends of the people of Sonora, Mexico, 
by a naturalist and artist; with forty-one pages of the author’s 
sketches in black-and-white. 
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THe Paceant oF Mipp_te AMERICAN Hisrory. By Anne 
Merrimam Peck. (New York: Longmans Green and Com- 
pany. 1947. Pp. xii, 496. Illus. Maps. $4.00.) 

A well-written survey of the history and culture of Mexico and 
the six Central American countries. 

Go SourH, Younc Man. By David Saavedra. (New York: 
G. E. Stechert and Company. 1947. Pp. xxiv, 538. Illus. 
Maps. ‘Tables, ) 

How to start a new life in South America on a thousand dol- 
lars, and an analysis of South American life and business; with a 
poor bibliography and index. 

THE Srory oF ARCHITECTURE IN Mexico. By Trent Elwood 
Sanford. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1947. 
Pp. xviii, 363. Illus. Maps. Plans. $6.00.) 

An architectural guide and history of Mexico from the earliest 
times; with 105 half-tone illustrations, a list of cathedral cities of 
Mexico, a glossary, a bibliography, and a good index. 

A Treasury oF Mexican Fork Ways. By Frances Toor. 
(New York: Crown Publishers. 1947. Pp. xxxiv, 566. Illus. 
Maps. $5.00.) 

An all-inclusive account of Mexican customs, myths, folk-lore, 
traditions, beliefs, fiestas, dances, and songs; illustrated with color 
and line drawings by Carlos Mérida; and containing 170 photo- 
graphs and more than 100 songs with music and words in Span- 
ish and English; with notes, bibliography, glossary, and index. 
YANQUI IN Patracontia. By Bailey Willis. (Stanford University: 

Stanford University Press. 1947. Pp. x, 152. Illus. Maps. 

$3.00.) 

An autobiographical account of an American engineer on the 
Western Argentine frontier during the years 1910 to 1914; with 
autobiographical sketches of the first half-century of the author 
who is 90 years old. 

An Out ine oF Latin AMERICAN Economic DEVELOPMENT. 
By George Wythe. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1946. 
Pp. iv, 266. Maps. Charts. $1.25.) 

An admirable survey of Latin American economic life and 
history; with excellent maps, charts, and appendices. 


III. Aputt Fiction 
Paguira. By Robert Raynolds. (New York: G. P. Putnam 
Sons. 1947. Pp. vi, 369. $3.00.) 
The romantic story of a Spanish girl in Mexico during a revo- 
lutionary period in the 19th century. 
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Dust on THE Kinc’s HiGHway. By Helen C. White. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. Pp. viii, 468. $3.50.) 
A story of a Spanish missionary, Father Garcés, who carried 

the gospel in the 18th century to the Yuma Indians. 


IV. CHILpREN’s Books 

Simon Borivar. By Nina Brown Baker. (St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Company. 1947. Pp. iv, 122. Illus. $1.41.) 

An adaptation for children in the grades by Ines Specking of a 

book by Mrs. Baker first published in 1941. 

ADVENTURES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By Herbert Lanks. (Phil- 
adelphia: David McKay. 1947. Pp. iv, 169. Illus. $2.50.) 
The adventures of two American boys with their grandfather 

in Central America; excellently illustrated by the author’s wife. 

Mareo AND THE Mexican Farr. By Elizabeth K. Salem. 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica. 1947. Pp. 40. Illus. 
$.50.) 

Photographs from a film, together with a brief text; for chil- 
dren in the lower grades. 

Pepro Picks CorFEE IN Braziv. By Elizabeth K. Salem. (Chi- 
cago: Encyclopedia Britannica. 1947. Illus. $.50.) 
Photographs from a film, together with a brief text; for chil- 

dren in the lower grades. 

V. SPANISH AND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, Ere. 

Basic ORAL SpanisH. By Joseph W. Barlow. (New York: F. 
S. Crofts. 1947. Pp. iv, 224. $1.90.) 

Twenty-five lessons to teach oral Spanish in a one-semester 
high school or college class. 

An OuTLINE oF PorruGUESE GRAMMAR. By Raul d’E¢a and 
Eric V. Greenfield. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1947. 
Pp. vi, 199. $2.00.) 

A complete beginner’s textbook, combining grammar and read- 
ings, for students of Brazilian Portuguese. 

Lecruras HispANOAMERICANAS. By Carlos Garcia-Prada and 
William E. Wilson. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1947. Pp. xii, 209. Illus. $1.60.) 

A Spanish reader to accompany an elementary grammar for 
use in first year college courses. 

SPOKEN PoRTUGUESE FOR STUDENTs AND TRAVELERS TO Bra- 
zit. By Charles E. Kaney and Joao B. Pinheiro. (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1947. Pp. xiv, 187. $1.36.) 

A basic text for beginners, giving an “easy” method of learn- 
ing Portuguese; with a “skeleton” grammar 
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Curentos Det ALTo Peru. Book 3: Alternate. Edited by Wil- 
lis Knapp Jones. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 1947. 
Pp. iv, 52.) 

A Spanish reader containing stories from Peru and Bolivia; 
with vocabulary based on 686 different words. 


Guia At Espanot. By Walter D. Kaulfers. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1947. Pp. viii,-832. Illus. $3.00.) 
A graded all-purpose guide planned as a four-year work book 
from junior high school through sophomore college courses; 
with twenty-five different types of tested classroom exercises. 


Voces De Las Americas. Book I. By Walter D. Kaulfers. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1947. Pp. xvi, 476, li. Illus. 
Charts. $3.20.) 

A text giving two or three semesters of instruction in speaking, 
reading, and writing Spanish for grades 7 to 10; excellently illus- 
trated. 


SreEMPRE Amicos. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1947. Pp. x, 169. Illus. $1.72.) 
An elementary Spanish reader dealing with the simple facts of 
Latin American daily life; to be used in connection with an ele- 
mentary Spanish grammar. 


Vamos At Sur. By Gertrude M. Walsh. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company. 1947. Pp. xviii, 268. Illus. $1.88.) 
An intermediate Spanish reader containing factual information 
about various aspects of Latin American life of interest to trav- 
elers. 








Books for the Times 











No Peace For Asta. By Harold R. Isaacs. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1947. Pp. x & 295. $3.50. 


This is an important book, although it is strictly in the tradi- 
tion of the many “I saw it with my own eyes” journalistic quickies 
that accompanied and have followed the war. It is better than 
most, for Isaacs combined deep feeling with honest intelligence, 
and synthesizes the union into a fierce eloquence. It is impor- 
tant because it seizes upon, spotlights, and emphasizes the key 
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fact of the failure in Asia of western imperialism and the nascent 
strength of betrayed nationalism among the billion human beings 
who live “east of Suez.” 

Isaacs is a long-time foe of Chiang Kai-shek, whom he berates 
more stingingly than any other single proponent in Asia. He 
thinks it “no exaggeration” to summarize the entire effects of 
English imperialism in Southeast Asia as baneful to the native pop- 
ulations. And he documents effectively his disgust with French 
and Dutch colonialism. 

Toward Russia, Japan, and the United States his feelings are a 
little more complex. Russia brought to Asian hordes a fresh glim- 
mer of hope, then betrayed the cause of international “reform” in 
a revival of naked national imperialism. Japan by a superhuman 
effort lifted herself by her bootstraps to the dominant position in 
Asia, but crumpled because she lacked the essential foundation of 
basic resources. Even now she is cannily awaiting the chance to 
try again. The United States has moved through Asian history 
with a mythical benevolence that was never quite exploded until 
our post-war betrayal of the nationalist hopes of Korea, Indochina, 
Indonesia, and others. 

The central fact in Asia today, Isaacs concludes, is the power 
struggle between the United States and Russia. This will deter- 
mine the future of Asia, if not of the world. ‘Time is running out 
as these two powers prepare not for peace, but for war. His 
thesis is well maintained and deserves far more thoughtful con- 
sideration than it will possibly receive. 

Rospert T. OvIver. 


Statin Musr Have Peace. Edgar Snow. Introd. Martin 
Sommers. New York, Random House. 1947. 180 pages. 
$2.50. 


Two critical writers of the world scene collaborate here to pro- 
duce an interesting analysis of the present international dilemma. 
Mr. Sommers, who is Foreign Editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, reviews the political events of World War II. Mr. Snow, 
author of “Red Star Over China,” invites cooperation with the 
Soviet, as a major U. S. foreign policy. Mr. Snow asks us to 
do the following: (1) open direct Soviet-American negotiations 
for basic political, economic and military agreements; (2) estab- 
lish economic collaboration—for our own sake; (3) bring about 
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collective security for all nations; (4) establish within limits 
obtainable, a common political program; (5) organize a means of 
cultural exchange. These are all worthy objectives. 

However, Mr. Snow proceeds on the assumption that the 
Soviet is ready to agree to such a plan and the United States is 
not. Here is a job for UNESCO. But the Soviet is not willing 
even to become a member of UNESCO! 

The book points out major United States errors; it is equally 
hard on Russia, showing up her diplomatic blunders. It, however, 
offers explanations of Soviet policy. As to American blunders— 
there is no explanation. We should know better, is the only 
conclusion one can reach in the reading. This point of view 
serves to assume that Americans are supermen, blessed with pow- 
erful wisdom and consummate skill in negotiation. It is a pleasant 
thought to contemplate—and so is the title , Stalin Must Have 
Peace . It might just as well have been America Must Have 
Peace. We equally desire it. 


F. D. 


THe Unrrep Nations OrGANIZATION HANDBOOK. By Andrew 
Boyd. New York and London, The Pilot Press, 1946. Pp. 
206, index. $2.50. 


To date, this light, compact volume on the UN organization 
supplies most information on its topic of all those with similar 
purpose which have come to this reviewer’s notice. 

The book begins with a chapter on, “Why We Need the UN”. 
It goes back to the framing of the League of Nations and deftly 
reviews the years between the two World Wars. It then sum- 
marizes the Charter for the general reader and does the same for 
all the UN’s main divisions and sub-organizations. 

Since the book is written plainly, in an objective manner and 
an easy style it bids fair to be most popular as a study reference 
or as a desk book for general use. 


nd 


The author is well equipped by his experience as interpreter and 
liaison officer in the London sessions of the Assembly and the 
Council, as well as by previous and later studies. 


Appendices contain well-indexed copies of the League Cove- 
nant, the UN Charter and other related documents. 


M. S. C. 
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FarrH AND FREEpom. By Russell J. Clinchy. New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. 121, $1.75. 

The chapters forming the body of this book were lectures de- 
livered last year at Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine, under 
the Enoch Pond Foundation for addresses on Applied Christi- 
anity. 

Dr. Clinchy feels that, necessary as it is to progress, the term 
Liberalism has largely become “meaningless jargon”. This he 
conceives to be a tragedy because liberalism has always been the 
human, vitalizing area of life between the “stagnation of the 
tory and the devastation of the radical.” 

These addresses seek the reasons why this generation seems 
to be losing. the essential meaning of liberalism; they explore 
liberalism as a dynamic religious faith, and define the content 
.of liberal Christian faith and action. 

Dr. Clinchy’s frequent balancing of the human need for ma- 
terial good, with the much greater need of man for spiritual life 
are striking and illustrative of his main thesis. In fact many funda- 
mental principles of the faith of a liberal are applied, in these 
chapters to large areas of modern thought. M.S. C¢. 


Can Screce Save Us! George A. Lundberg. New York, Long- 
mans Green. 1947. 115 pages. Index. $1.75. 

Professor Lundberg, distinguished sociologist at the University 
of Wahington (Seattle), is a worthy follower of that savant and 
founder of modern sociology, Franklin Giddings, of Columbia 
University. His book is stimulating and questioning. 

The thesis developed is that blind science cannot save us but 
that an enlightened social view of the social consequences of 
science, when they are once realized, can do so. Dr. Lundberg 
ridicules people who believe that the need for something always 
creates it—as, for instance, world organization. He is skeptical 
of the atomic bomb as a means of providing a “moral” (the au- 
thor’s quotes) basis for world peace and organization. But his 
faith in science is indisputable. He says, “When we give our 
undivided faith to science, we shall possess the faith more worthy 
of allegiance than many we have vainly followed in the past and 
we shall also accelerate the translation of our faith into actuality.” 
Perhaps the reverse might be tried by such skeptical sociologists. 
Have they ever tried adding science to their faith? The ques- 
tion is useless if they do not like Jeans, Compton, Millikan and 
others of equal eminence, begin with that faith. F.D 
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A SHort Hisrory oF THE Far East. By Kenneth Scott La- 

tourette. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1946. pp. XIV 

& 665, maps, index. $6. 

Professor Latourette has set himself a remarkably difficult task. 
It is not easy to write a history of Europe in one volume, and 
yet, there the historian deals with only one fairly homogeneous 
civilisation and moves over a well-trodden field. In the Far East 
he has to concern himself with several civilisations which differ 
basically not only from the West but from one another. If he 
sets out to write a book that can at the same time be used as a 
textbook without putting off the general reader by the usual dry- 
ness of textbook style, he augments the diffculties of his enterprise 
still further. Professor Latourette has triumphed over these diffi- 
culties, his book gives a readable and balanced account of the 
history of half of mankind and an intreduction to their present, 
problems. Of course, he can only very briefly touch upon much 
that is important, but the classified bibliographies which are 


appended to each chapter open the road to further study. 
H. M. Sprrzer. 
Tue SoLuTion To THE GERMAN PRoBLEM. By Wilhelm 

Répke. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1947. Pp. xv, 278. 

Index. $3.00. 

A German who had a distinguished career as economist and 
sociologist and in 1933 had been forced by the Hitler regime to 
abandon his academic post and leave the country could be for- 
given for raging at past events and personalities, for becoming 
embittered alike against a despicable German government or more 
fortunate foreign governments, or at the other extreme, could 
descend—like one type of German—into his slough of despond 
and self-pity and refuse to face the responsibility for a better future. 

Professor Répke takes none of these lines. His one aim is to 
work for the resolution of the difficulties which Germany presents; 
a more balanced, reasonable, profound and earnest handling of 
the question by a man so close to it would be all but impossible to 
find. In the hope that many will do justice to this book, and to 
themselves, specific points are not mentioned here, but it is sug- 
gested that the more-than-superfiicial reader will find much to 
ponder in the discussion of the question of every nation’s share of 
responsibility in the state at which Germany arrived, in the ques- 
tion of the interaction of “German character” and German 
history, and the variety of types among the German states—to, 
underline a few. 
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Significant in the section on “Historic Roots” is this quotation: 

“The long and short of the story is that to a greater or lesser 
degree all countries of the civilized world have been affected by 
this process of sociological and moral disintegration, the degree 
depending on the reserves of sanity every single nation is still able 
to rally. ‘Totalitarianism is the ultimate result in which the de- 
structive effects of that process culminate once the reserves prove 
too weak. . .. What is really happening to society might be com- 
pared to the “Dust Bowl” in the American Middle West, which, 
having been caused by reckless exploitation of the soil reserves, 
by the “rape of the earth” and greedy commercialism, has become 
a horrible symbol of our modern society; the social “humus” has 
been destroyed by erosion and the complex structure of society, 
like the soil in the Dust Bowl, has been ground to dust; society 
has been turned into an amorphous heap of sand grains that, 
under the storms of mass hysteria, may be whirled up sky-high 
and bury everything beneath them. When we say, therefore, 
that a totalitarian country such as Germany is nothing but a social 
Dust Bowl we do more than use a picturesque metaphor.” 

According to the English and American publishers, Mr. Ropke’s 
books have had a real influence in the formulation of policy with 
respect to Germany, and in the British, French and American 
Zones much of his work is circulated among the Germans. 


M. F. 


A FREE AND REsPONSIBLE PREss. Report of the Commission on 
“Freedom of The Press”. University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. 139. $2. 


The idea of the Commission which drew up this report origi- 
nated in the minds of Chancellor Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago and Mr. Henry Luce, editor and publisher. A grant of 
funds was secured from Time, inc. and the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, inc. The Commission included several outstanding profes- 
sors from Harvard and Chicago and also other experts in the 
firld. It worked quite independently of the press and of its donors. 

The resulting Report traces the growth of the vast net-work 
of print, radio and cinema industries, which are potentially so 
valuable for informing the public but have not yet, seemingly, 
grasped the full measure of their responsibility either to the public 
or to the democracy. 
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Thirteen recommendations are made to clarify the roles of 
government, the public and mass information media, and a pro- 
gram to improve the press is outlined. 

It is a noteworthy and competent report which ought to re- 
ceive much more attention than it has. Its penetrating conclusions 
ought certainly to be studied and put in practice. 


M. S. C. 


OrIGINs AND BACKGROUNDS OF THE SECOND Wor.Lp War. By 
C. Grove Haines and Ross J. 8. Hoffman. 2nd Edition. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 712, index $4. 

A book, which, in its first edition, was published in 1943, has 
now been expanded to cover the political aspects of the second 
World War. New researches and publications have not materially 
changed the story of the years preceding 1943, but it is a good 
thing to have the narrative carried down to late 1946. 

Peace at that date had hardly been won, nor has it yet arrived. 
Let us hope that when the history is again taken up it may record 
real advances toward order and harmony in a distraught world. 


M. S. C. 





PAMPHLETS ON RECONSTRUCTION 

FiInaNcIAL NEEDs OF THE DeEvastTaTED CounrTRIEs. Interim 
Report. Lake Success, N. ¥. UN Dept. of Economic Affairs. 
Occasional Papers, No. 1 July, 1947. 50 cents. 

This is important in view of current discussions as to how 
much Furopean countries can plan and finance their own re- 
construction. It deals with 13 war-devastated countries, includ- 
ing some not participating in the conference following Secre- 
tary Marshall’s announced plan for American aid. The esti- 
mates of needs here given are mainly made by the Governments 
concerned. Estimates are also given of possible sources of as- 
sistance, including the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development. 

A Crisis oF Cutrure. By John McMurray. London, Na- 
tional Peace Council. Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 42. Four- 
pence. 

Tue Atom Boms anp Epucation. By Robert M. Hutchins. 
London, National Peace Council, Feb. 1947. Peace Aims 
Pamphlet No. 41. Threepence. 

Atomic CHALLENGE. By William A. Higginbotham and Ernest 

K. Lindley. New York. Foreign Policy Association. Head- 

line Series No. 63, May-June, 1947. 35 cents. 
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STRUGGLE For Atomic ControL. By William T. Fox. New 
York. Public Affairs Committee. Pyblic Affairs Pamphlet No. 
129. 20 cents. 

THe Unirep Nations ar Work. Basic Documents. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, March, 1947. 40 cents. 

DEcLINE OF EMPIRE IN THE PacirFic. By Eleanor Lattimore. 
New York, American Institute of Pacific Relations. I. P. R. 
Pamphlet No. 25. 25 cents. 

America’s Rote In Cuina. By Everett D. Hawkins. New 
York, American Institute of Pacific Relations. I. P. R. Pam- 
phlet No. 26. 25 cents. 

Britis CoLoniIAL Empire 1n 1946. New York. British In- 
formation Series. Reference Division. May 1947. 





Notes 











“UNneEsco aNnD You” 


A State Department publication, Number 2904, prepared by 
the U. S. National Commission for UNEsco is available to organi- 
zations without charge. It offers useful information and sugges- 
tions to the individual at the community level. It answers many 
questions which have been asked of the commission. The address 
is Group Relation Branch, Div. of Public Liaison, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


UNESCO Metuops DEMONSTRATED 


Near East Colleges are using in general scientific research both 
native and American scholars on their faculties. But perhaps more 
important are the projects to make available to English-speaking 
people, through translation and research, Near East classics, his- 
tory, politics and art, modern and ancient. ‘The colleges are also 
carrying on research which may be utilized by the Governments of 
the Near East in economic and social development. ‘This seems 
to be a practical demonstration of international cooperation and 


understanding such as is envisioned by UNESCO. 
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GREEK VILLAGES ENCOURAGED 


The Near East Foundation is reviving much of the village cul- 
ture of Greece, in an effort to check the population influx into the 
cities. 


U. S. Awarp to Kinc MICHAEL 


The American Legion of Merit award was bestowed on’ King 
Mihai of Romania on that country’s Independence Day. The 
citation, giving the Degree of Chief Commander, stated that King 
Mihai had rendered exceptionally outstanding service to the Allied 
cause in the struggle against Hitlerite Germany. “By his superior 
judgment, his boldness of action and the high character of his 
personal leadership, King Mihai I has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of freedom and democracy.” 


PoLisH CHILDREN’s PREss 


After Poland’s liberation, children’s magazines shot up “like 
mushrooms after rain,” says Poland of Today. Literary and peda- 
gogical value is said to be the main concern of their editors. The 
Association of Polish Teachers has resumed publication of two 
pre-war publications for children, and a number of Polish papers 
carry weekly supplements for children. 


GERMAN Peace Society STIRs 


German peace groups that existed before 1933 are some of them 
re-forming since a Congress was held in Bielefeld (British Zone) 
late in 1946. A meeting for delegates from all zones was held at 
Frankfurt-on-Main July 25-27, 1947. Not much can be done 
in French or Russian Zones, according to Fritz Kiister, writing in 


“One World,” London. 


INDEPENDENCE FoR INDIA 


Friday, July 18, 1947, will shine in British imperial history as 
a day of redemption, just as August 15, 1947, will live in India’s 
history as a day of deliverance, said the Hindustan Times in an 
editorial, after Royal assent was given to the Indian Independence 
Bill. “The independence which India has won is complete; the 
tie with the British Crown is voluntary and will stay or disappear 
as the Indian people will.” The paper goes on, “There is much 
the British have done and very much they have left undone. The 
task of our national leaders is more difficult than any faced in the 
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world’s history by men in a similar situation. Let us pray that 
they will rise to the occasion and that the Indian nation will stand 
behind them in disciplining the way through the difficult times 
that lie ahead.” 


UNESCO mw Inp1a 
UNESCO has decided to set up a Nutrition Research Center 


in India. This decision has been welcomed in India where nu- 
trition studies have made considerable progress in the last ten years. 
Such research must provide the basic knowledge which can be 
utilized in achieving a sound food policy and health administration 
for the whole of India. 


More HeEtp ror UNESCO 


Former Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, leader in organiz- 
ing the “World Council of Christians and Jews,” defines its pur- 
poses as “to advance by educational means justice, amity, under- 
standing and civic cooperation among the religious cultures of the 
earth. ‘This organization will encourage research in the social 
sciences, in the field of human relations, and to that end will seek 
cooperation with the universities of every nation.” 


NATIONAL Liprary BACK IN PEIP’ING 


The National Library of Peip’ing which during the war years 
was located for a time at Kunming and then at Chungking, has 
now returned to its original home. The Director of the Library, 
Dr. T. L. Yuan, in calling attention to its return home, has stated 
that “The Library will be glad to have additions to the special 
collection of reprints of scientific articles which it is building up.” 
The address of the Library is: National Library of Peip’ing, Peip- 
ing 7, China. 


CHINESE WomMAN HoNoRED 


Dr. Lucy C. Wang, president of Haw Nan College in Foo- 
chow, descendant of five generations of Chinese scholars and her- 
self one of China’s leading women educators, has been awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities by Boston University. 
President since 1930 of Haw Nan College, one of the two wom- 
ens colleges of liberal arts in China today, Dr. Wang in 1938, 
when the invading Japanese army threatened Foochow, moved 
the college up the Min River to Nanking where students and 
faculty carried on until the war was over. 
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Maps oF ANTARCTICA REVISED 

Rear Admiral Byrd reports that discoveries lately made by the 
Antarctic expedition turn present maps of that region into waste 
paper. Among other things a great inland sea covering 20,000 
square miles has been sketched in. Where ice-covered sea is now 
charted mountains higher than the Matterhorn have been found— 
and instead of mountains in another spot is a bay four times the 
size of Connecticut. 


New Drrecror-GENERAL 

The Pan American Union installed on June 4, Dr. Alberto 
Lleras of Colombia as its Director-General. Dr. Lleras, the first 
Latin American to fill this post succeeds Leo S. Rowe, who served 
from 1920 until his death in 1946. Since its founding in 1890 
the Union has had eight Director-Generals—all North Ameri- 
cans. Among these Dr. Rowe’s term of service was longest, and 
in some ways most note-worthy. Dr. Rowe was also for many 
years a vice-president of the American Peace Society. 


Cosra Rica anp FAO 

In July Costa Rica became the 58th nation to join the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the UN. Costa Rica partici- 
pated in the original conference at Hot Springs, May 1943, and 
was represented on the Interim Commission which laid the ground- 
work of the FAO. In 1941 Costa Rica was host to the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences where its permanent 
headquarters are now established at Turrialba. 


New INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE 

Guatemala and E] Salvador have agreed to construct a bridge 
between the two countries over the River Paz. Cost is to be 
equally distributed and a civil engineer from each country will 
over-see the construction. 


ARGENTINE “GARDEN OF PEACE” 

An illustrated booklet on the Garden of Peace at La Plata, 
Argentina, has lately come to us from the engineer of that proj- 
ect, Alberto V. Oitavan, Director of Parks at La Plata. He re- 
ports that the garden now grows the national flowers of over 50 
countries. Our readers may recall an article on this garden, writ- 
ten by Sefior Oitavan, translated by Margaret Call Ladd, which 
was printed in WorLpb AFFairs for September 1937. 

Several other countries have planted similar gardens to per- 
petuate the idea of peace. 
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Grow'H OF INTERNATIONAL Law 

A committee composed of experts, not government representa- 
tives, to work on the Development of International Law and its 
codification has developed a plan of work to be approved by the 
UN General Assembly. It is proposed that the Committee meet 
continuously and on a full-time basis. Under the League of Na- 
tions a comparable committe met only five times between the two 


World Wars. 


Bonps OF Wor.Lp Bank PoPULAR 

Financial history was made when, in July, $250,000,000 of 
bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment were immediately sold out. In fact, they were heavily over- 
subscribed. 


AMERICANS TO Srupy AMERICA 

More than a dozen leading American Universities are now of- 
fering major courses in American Thought and Civilization. Stu- 
dents working toward a degree in that subject at George Wash- 
ington University are expected also to complete certain other 
studies in English Literature and such European backgrounds as 
have affected American culture. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS IN THE U. S. 

The Department of State announced lately that 3,133 foreign 
students are studying engineering in more than 300 universities 
and colleges in every State of the United States and the District of 
Columbia. Almost all of the foreign engineering students came 
to the United States to study at their own expense, or through 
scholarships provided by their respective governments. They rep- 
resent nearly one-fifth of the 17,000 foreign students now study- 
ing a wide variety of subjects in U. S. educational institutions. 
Nine hundred and thirty-seven of the foreign engineering students 
are from nine countries of the Middle and Far East which are 
planning modern idustrial developments. 


New Science FouNDATION 

Growing out of the temporary wartime Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, a new agency—the National Science 
Foundation—will function primarily to keep America from lag- 
ging behind the rest of the world in pure research. It will co- 
ordinate its programs with kindred programs undertaken by other 
organizations and serve in other ways as “a central clearing house 
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for information covering all scientific and technical personnel in 
the United States and its territories and possessions.” 


“More THAN Gotp In THEM Tuar Hits” 

So say geologists, of Alaska minerals. They have found silver, 
platinum, marble, tin, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, chromium, iron, 
manganese, mercury, tungsten, zinc, molybdenum, nickel, asbestos, 


barite, jade, gypsum, garnet and sulphur. 


A STar FoR ALASKA! 

Delegate E. L. “Bob” Bartlett, from Alaska has introduced a 
bill in Congress authorizing Alaska Territory to draw up a state 
constitution. This may be acted upon after the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lands has hearings on the ground next summer. 


Arp To Europe 

Up to June, 1947, American aid for Europe’s reconstruction, 
since the end of the war has been estimated as eleven billion dol- 
lars. 


INTERFAITH COMMITTEE ON RussIA 

An Interfaith Committee for “fact finding” on the Soviet 
Union has been formed to serve as an adjunct of the American 
Russian Institute, it was recently announced by Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, president of the Church Peace Union. Dr. Sockman 
will serve as chairman of the new Interfaith Committee. The 
committee is designed to make available more information about 
the Soviet peoples and thus bring about a better understanding of 
the U.S.S.R. among Americans. 


> 


MarsHAL_’s Men 

The United States State Department is a complex organization, 
directed at the top by the Secretary of State. Immediately under 
him are the Under-Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs and the Counselor of the Department, 
all of equal rank. Next are six Assistant Secretaries, each of 
whom directs groups of special activities. Then come the direc- 
tors of the various offices, who have unde: them various chiefs 
of divisions. 

















